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THE SYRENS. 
/Off Capri, April, 1368. 


Loox down,—far downward! Are not those 
the Syrens? 
Do not their white arms gleam, 
Where wavering sunbeams light the depths of 


ocean, 
Like some sweet doubtful dream ? 


Listen, oh, listen! Is not that their singing ? — 
That low, sweet, murmuring sound, 
Steeping both soul and sense in slumbrous mu- 
sic, 
That ever-eddying round, 


Now sinks and pauses dying, and then rises, 
Most like an organ’s swell; 

And if the words be theirs that fill my fancy, 
Or mine, I cannot tell. 


“Come down,” they sing, ‘* come down, oh, 
weary mortal, 
With heart so ill at ease! 
Come down, and taste the cool calm rest that 
waits you, 
Below the changeful seas! 


** Above, the fiery summer sunbeams scorch 


you, 
And the hard winter chills, 

Below, is neither burning heat of summer, 
Nor yet the cold which kills. 


** Above, your eyes are blinded by the sun- 
shine, 
Or look in vain for light. 
Below, a soft green twilight reigns for ever, 
Of equal day and night. 


*¢ The earth is full of care, of wild endeavour, 
That seldom brings suceess, 
Of griefs that sap the strength, and dim the 


eyesight, 
And joys that do not bless. 
“There all things change, your very griefs 
pass by you, 


And fast your joys decay, 
And the strong passions of your hate and an- 
r 


ge 
Die fruitlessly away. 
*¢ Life flieth fast, and falleth quickly from you. 
Your once warm loves grow cold; 
Your youth is full of toil; your age is weary ; 
And so your tale is told! 


*¢ But, down with us, no wear iness nor labour 
Shall stir your dreamful ease, 

And the fierce fire of passion, and of longing, 
Grows cool beneath the seas. 


*¢ For here, perpetual pleasure steeps the senses 
In deep unbroken calm, ; ; 
Closing the wounds you bring from life’s wild 

struggle, 
With its soft healing balm. 
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** Come down! 
lets 
Steal round about your feet. 
If ’tis a joy to feel their sportive kisses, 
Will not their clasp be sweet ? 


You love to feel the tiny wave- 


** Come down! come down! The lulling voice of 


ocean 
Shall drown earth’s harsher noise; 
And you shall taste how rest that is unbroken 
Outweighs her chiefest joys.’’ 


Oh, cease, sweet voices! cease your witching 
music 
Cease ere your song prevail! 
Ah!— it is over!— and I was but dreaming 
Upon the ancient tale, 


Where yet lies hid a truth of subtle meaning, 
By noblest hearts confest ; 

Except as he becometh beast, or angel, 
Man may not find his rest. 


And though in truth we hear no Syren voices 


Luring to shameful ease, 
Yet yearnings rise within us as we listen 
Unto the murmuring seas; 


For there is something in the sound of waters 
Sweeter than sweetest mirth, 

Uttering aloud the soul’s unspoken longings, 
Sought and unfound on earth. 


Spectator. 


A FROSTY DAY. 


Grass afield wears silver thatch, 
Palings all are edged with rime, 
Frost-flowers pattern round the latch 

Cloud nor breeze dissolve the clime; 


When the waves are solid floor, 
And the clods are iron-bound, 

And the boughs are crystall’d‘hoar 
And the red leaf nail’d a’ground. 


When the fieldfare’s flight is slow, 
And a rosy vapour rim, 

Now the sun is small and low, 
Belts along the region dim. 


When the ice-crack flies and flaws, 
Shore to shore with thunder shock, 

Deeper than the evening daws, 
Clearer than the village clock. 


When the rusty blackbird strips, 
Bunch by bunch, the coral thorn, 
And the pale day-crescent dips 
New to heaven a slender horn. 
Good Words. 

















CASTLE ST. ANGELO. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
CASTLE ST. ANGELO. 


PART I. 
By W. W. Story. 


“Das grosste Werke dieser Art im Abendlande 
zugleich das Schicksalreichste in seinen Erinner- 
ungen — eine Geschichte in der Geschichte.” — Von 
Reumont, ‘Geschichte der Stadt Rom.,” vol, i. 
p. 471. 

AmoneG the massive remains of Imperial 
Rome, one of the most imposing is the 
Mausoleum or Mole of Hadrian, now 
known as the Castle St. Angelo. It stands 
on the site where once were the gardens 
of Domitia,* overlooking the undulating 
plains of the Campagna in its rear, and 
stretching out its long covered corridor to 
the Vatican. Poised on its summit, and 
dark against the blue Italian sky, towers 
the bronze figure of the Archangel 
Michael, as if he had just alighted with 
outspread wings and floating mantle, and 
paused there in the act of sheathing his 
sword. Beneath it flows the Tiber, in 
whose tawny and troubled waters it has 
cast its wavering reflection for nearly 
eighteen centuries. There, standing apart 
from all other buildings, it lifts its battle- 
mented towers and bastions like a guard 
or a menace to the closely-built city lying 
across the river before it, and challenges 
every passenger who, crossing the ancient 
lian Bridge, passes before it on his way 
to the great Basilica of St. Peter. The 
bridge has changed its name as well as 
the Mausoleum, and is now called the 
Ponte St. Angelo. The statues of gods 
and heroes placed there by Hadrian have 
disappeared, and on their pedestals stand 
the sculptured saints of Bernini, fantastic 
in their draperies and grotesque in their 
attitudes, but picturesque in their general 
effect. The funeral processions, which in 


* So, at least, it would seem from a passage in 
Capitolinus, where he says of Hadrian, “‘ Reliquias 
ejus Romam pervexit sancte et reverenter atque in 
hortis Domitiz collocavit.” But, according to Ca- 
saubon, the term ‘‘collocare” is to be distinguished 
from “ condere ” and “‘sepelire’**—and the mean- 
ing of this passage may be, that the ashes of Hadrian 
were merely temporarily collocated or laid in state 
in the gardens of Domitia, and afterwards trans- 
ferred to the Mausoleum. Where precisely these 
gardens were we are nowhere clearly told by any 
ancient writer — unless they be the ‘“‘ Hortes Domi- 
tii ’ (not Domitiz) mentioned by Publius Victor as 
being in the fourteenth region of the city. 
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the great days of Rome bore the ashes of 
her pagan emperors across that bridge to 
the sounding chambers of the mighty 
Mausoleum, have vanished, and a mot- 
ley Christian crowd now passes over 
these ancient arches, through which the 
swift river has whirled its turbulent cur- 
rent for so many generations; swift, like 
the river of time — turbulent, like the his- 
tory of the place; fleeting never to re- 
turn, like the generations that have 
passed. 

On festal days from the tower and bas- 
tions of the Castle float the great painted 
gonfalons of the Church, and from its bat- 
tlements whirl out white wreaths of smoke 
as ,the black mouths of cannon thunder 
forth their salvos. Along its ramparts 
flush the glittering bayonets of soldiers, 
and the shriek of trumpets and the rattle 
of drums is heard. The bridge, too, is 
alive with crowds that are hurrying to St. 
Peter’s. Over its pavement jar the gilded 
coaches of cardinals, dragged by black 
stallions with nodding scarlet plumes, and 
clung to by lackeys in harlequin liveries. 
There, too, may be seen the more modest 
equipages of ambassadors and princes and 
nobles not of the Church. Mounted dra- 
goons with gleaming helmets wave their 
swords at the head of the bridge to warn 
off the rush of cabs that are forced to take 
the other route — forced, despite the earn- 
est remonstrances of ladies in black veils, 
who lean out and implore the dragoons, 
and of English improvised lord-lieutenants 
in red uniforms, sometimes mounted on 
the box with the driver, who threaten 
and gesticulate in an unknown tongue. 
But the motley mob of foot-passengers are 
all free to pass; and picturesque enough 
they are as they crowd along, mixed 
quaintly together, monks, soldiers, and 
beggars of course, for, as the saying runs, 
the bridge is never free of these. Then 
there are peasants in bright-coloured cos- 
tumes; sisters of charity in black, with 
their stiff white linen head-gear; schools 
of boys dressed like little sad old men in 
black coats and tall hats; flocks and trains 
of charity-children ; all the lame and muti- 
lated beggars in town limping on crutches ; 
laughing squads of Paini and Trasteverini, 
the men with their jackets hung over their 
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shoulders, the women bedizened in all their 
golden jewellery and corals, with a hand- 
kerchief over their glistening braids of 
black hair; priests and abbés with their 
big boat-like hats, tucking up under their 
arms their silken or worsted mantles; 
gamins rushing through them all like shut- 
tles, or seated on the parapet of the 
bridge ; limonari tugging their way along 
with a booth on their backs, ready to make 
lemonades for the crowd; cigar-vendors 
with a box hanging from their necks filled 
with scelti and dolci, and shrieking “ Chi 
vuol cigari dolci?” — and all good-natured 
and peaceable. While going on, if one 
but casts one’s eyes back down the long 
vista of history, what a revulsion comes 
over one! How the ghosts rise and mock 
at the gaiety ! 

What a change has come over men and 
things since first the stones of this great 
Mausoleum were laid! Could they speak, 


how sad, how terrible a history they might 
reveal of human baseness, tyranny and 
misery ; and, let us hope, somewhat too of 
noble endurance, of heroic patience, of un- 
corrupted virtue and patriotism! Within 


those walls what crimes have been com- 
mitted, what agonies have been endured! 
Without those walls what tumult of seeth- 
ing battle, what‘ clashing of arms and 
shrieks of pain and fury, what glaring of 
wild flames, what raging of wilder passions 
wreaking themselves in murder, rapine, 
and horrors without aname! In its secret 
cells popes have been strangled, starved, 
and sent to a bloody end; philosophers 
and thinkers have perished, vainly strug- 
gling against bigotry and superstition; 
patriots have fought and died for liberty. 
On the foul walls of its dungeons artists 
and poets have scrawled their names, their 
verses, and their pictures, longing for the 
light of day; beauty and youth have per- 
ished in the dark, vainly praying for help ; 
innocent men have falsely confessed crimes 
under the torture of the rack. In its fres- 
coed halls emperors and popes have held 
their courts, and banqueted and trampled 
on the rights of man; and the ashes of 
, emperors have filled the vases of its sepul- 
chral chamber. The silent statues which 
gathered once around its colonnades and 
looked upon the glory and pageant of 
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ancient Rome, saw also the storm and fury 
of barbarian battle, and the desolation by 
the Goths, before they were toppled down 
upon the heads of an infuriated soldiery. 
These walls, too, have seen the dreary pro- 
cessions of the plague pass under them. 
They have shaken with the awful heave of 
the earthquake and the sudden explosion 
of powder. They have been the silent 
witnesses of the history of the Church in 
its blackest moments and at the zenith of 
its pride and power; and they still stand, 
a part of the present as of the past. This 
massive Mausoleum—by turns a tomb 
and a fortress, a prison and a palace, a 
chapel -and a treasure-chamber; now 
threatening the liberty of Rome, now de- 
fending its very existence ; now the refuge 
of the Republic, now the hiding-place of 
the popes; through war and peace, from 
the Imperial days of Rome, through all the 
Gothic: and medieval epochs down to the 
present hour,—has never ceased to be a 
living part of the history of Rome. Fully 
to write the history of this tomb and for- 
tress would be to write the history of 
Rome. A humbler task, yet not without 
interest, would be to string upon it asa 
thread some of the most striking incidents 
of which it was the theatre, and slightly to 
sketch some of the more important per- 
sonages that there have lived, or acted, or 
suffered. 

The earliest notices of the Mausoleum 
by the ancient Latin writers are by Spar- 
tian and Dion Cassius; but their mention 
of it is as laconic as a catalogue. All that 
Spartian says is, in enumerating Ha- 
drian’s works, “ He made the bridge and 
sepulchre called by his name next the 
Tiber.” * Dion says, “ Hadrian was buried 
on the bank of the river close by the #lian 
Bridge, for there his sepulchre was built. 
The monument of Augustus was already 
filled, and no one after was buried in it.” ¢ 

These brief statements are all these 
writers deem it necessary to make about 
this magnificent Mausoleum. Rome was 
then the world, and doubtless to them it 


* “ Fecit et sui nominis pontem et sepulchrum 
juxta Tiberim.” 

+ “ Sepultus est Adrianus in ripa fluvie juxta 
Pontem lium. Illic enim sepulchrum conditum, 
Jam enim Augusti monumentum repletum erat, ne 
quisquam amplius in eo sepeliebatur.” ‘ 
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seemed superfluous to describe what was 
so familiar to every one who came to Rome. 
There it stood before the eyes of every- 
body, and there it would stand for ever. 
There is a sort of stoical reticence and 
pride in these brief words which is very 
characteristic of the time and the people; 
but one cannot help wishing that some 
garrulous old gentleman like Pliny had 
given us an account of it, taking, of 
course, a little more pains to be exact than 
Pliny ever did. 

Besides this tomb we also know that 
Hadrian built several others to his horses 
and dogs chiefly ; for he seems to have had 

*a passion for dogs and horses as well as 
the building of sepulchres.* Of one of 
these “In Borysthenem Equum,” we 
have a special mention; and though we 
have no account of the Mausoleum, we 
have the record of an epigram written by 
by the Emperor on this favourite horse. 
The Mausoleum would take care of itself 
— the epigram might be lost. 

Though the Mausoleum was built in the 
latter part of the second century, it is 
‘not until the sixth century, when Proco- 
pius wrote his history of the Gothic wars, 
that we have any description of it. This 
also is very brief and unsatisfactory ; but 
we should not even have had this, were it 
not that the Mausoleum had then been 
turned into a fortress, and become the 
main key to the defence of Rome against 
its invaders. Even now we have no ac- 
count of its architecture, and almost no 
description of the statues with which it 
was adorned; while contemporary with 
this first description is the account of its 
mutilation. 

“ Beyond the Aurelian Gate,” says Proco- 
pius, “a stone’s throw from the walls, is 
the tomb of Hadrian, a wonderful and ad- 
mirable work, built of large blocks of Pa- 
rian marble, superposed and closely fitted 
together without cement or clamps to bind 
them. The four sides” (of the basement, 
he means) “are equal, each about a stone’s 
throw in length, and the height is greater 
than the walls of the city. On the sum- 
mit are scent admirable statues of men 


* « Equos et canes sic amavit ut eis sepulchra con- 
stitueret.” 


t ‘‘Exi,”’ he says, though he writes, after 
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and horses of the same material, and as this 
tomb formed a defence to the city thrown 
out beyond the walls, it was joined to 
them by the ancients (7aAaw idvépora) by 
two arms built out to it, so that it seemed 
to rise out of them like a lofty turret.” 

To this brief description John of Antioch, 
the author of a book of antiquities in the 
eighth century,* cited by Salmasius in his 
notes to Spartian’s “ Life of Hadrian,” adds 
the fact that the Mausoleum was sur- 
mounted by a statue of Hadrian in a car 
drawn by four horses, and so large that a 
full-grown man might pass through one of 
the horses’ eyes. And yet, he says, in con- 
sequence of the great height of the Mauso- 
leum, the horses, as well as the statue of 
Hadrian, seen from below, have the effect 
of being very small. This would seem to 
indicate that the horses were hollow, and 
if so, they must have been cast in bronze, 
and not made of marble, as stated by 
Procopius, and as were those on the tomb 
of Mausolus. 

Pietro Manlio, who wrote in the middle 
of the twelfth century (1160), at the time 
of Alexander III, thus describes it: 
“ There is also the castle which was built 
in memory of Hadrian, as one may read in 
the sermon of the Pope S. Leo on the fes- 
tival of St. Peter, wherein he says that the 
temple of wonderful size built by the Em- 
peror Hadrian is entirely covered by stones 
and adorned by various histories. In its 
circuit it is furnished with brazen gates, 
with golden peacocks, and a brazen bull, 
two of which [peacocks] are ‘in Cantharo 
Paridisi.’ On the four sides of the temple 
were four gilt bronze horses in front of 
each of the brazen gates. In the centre 
was the porphyry sepulchre now in the 
Lateran, in which Innocent II. is buried; 
and the cover of it is in St. Peter’s, over 
the tomb of the prefect.” f 

This description, it will be observed, is 
taken from a sermon by St. Leo. Whether 
many at least of the statues were thrown down dur- 
ing the attacks of the Goths, as if these still re- 
mained. 

* This treatise is in the Codex Palatinus, No. 94, 
in the Vatican Library. 

t The Prefect here mentioned is Otto II., and the 
cover now serves as the baptismal font in St. Peter’s. 
— See Hist. Basil. Antiq. 8. Petri. Apost., in Vatic , 


ch. vii. p. 50; and Lord Broughton’s Italy, vol. ii 
p. 163, where it is quoted. 
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it be accurate or not, it seems to have 
been followed and repeated by all subse- 
quent writers and restorers. 

From an anonymous writer in the thir- 
teenth century we learn that the marble 
with which it was faced, as well as the 
bronze doors, still existed in his day; and 
he also speaks of horses and gilded pea- 
cocks and a bull as forming a part of it.* 
We have no other description of it until 
the middle of the fifteenth century, when 
we find it represented in basso relievo on 
the bronze doors of St. Peter’s, modelled 
by Antonio Pollajo by order of Pope Eu- 

enius. In 1421, or thereabouts, Oricel- 
arius, who wrote a learned commentary 
on Publius Victor’s work “De Regionibus 
Urbis ” in the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, says: “ There still exist, fixed to the 
walls of the Mole, the ‘elogia’ or inscri 
tions, which, like genealogical trees, as it 
were, contain the series of the family of 
the Antonines, which titles it pleased them 
here to record exactly, so as to avoid the 
ambiguity of others who might less 
properly set down the order of their ages 
and adoption.” Camucci, a century later, 
in the time of Paul IIL, tells us that he 
saw “a portion of the wall covered with 
marble, out of which a large fragment of 
frieze was to be seen, with heads of oxen 
and festoons of flowers, with the architrave 
above, and below a tablet with an inscrip- 
tion to Commodus, and still lower a 
shorter inscription with large letters to 
Lucius Aurelius Verus.” 

There is no other authentic description 
of ancient or medieval date, though various 
restorations exist on paper, founded upon 
these data, and fanciful in their character 
—as, for instance, those of Piranesi, 
Labacco, Bartoli, Lauro, Donato, and 
others: and there still exists on the open 
corridor at the back of the Castle a paint- 
ing in fresco, representing the Mausoleum 
as it was supposed to have been in its ori- 
ginal state. All these are purely conjec- 
tural, and differ in many respects. 
Bartoli, whose elevation of the Mausoleum 
may be seen in Montfaucon’s “ Antiqui- 
ties” (vol. v.), gives only two rows of col- 
umns. Lauro and others give three rows. 
Other give one storey of pilasters. The 
basement is square, and at each corner are 
statues of horses; while the upper portion 
consists of a low dome surmounted by the 


pigna 

he pigna was a large bronze pine-cone, 
now in the gardens of the Vatican, and 
said to have been unearthed in excavating 


* See Venuti, Collect. Antiq. Rom, vol. ii. p. 200. 
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near the Mausoleum; but it would seem 
to be more than doubtful whether it ever 
formed a part of this monument. The 
main argument in favour of such a hypoth- 
esis is the alleged discovery of it close un- 
der the Mausoleum. But though this fact 
has been constantly accepted on the faith 
of Vacca’s statement, there seems on ex- 
amination to be no evidence sufficient to 
support it. Vacca’s words are: “The 
bronze pigna which stands in the said 
cortile [of St. Peter’s] was found in digging 
the foundations of the ancient church, 
‘della Traspontina,’ at the base (radici) 
of the Mausoleum of Hadrian. It crowned 
the said Mausoleum as the device of 
Hadrian.” Now in this statement there is 
carelessness, inaccuracy, and assumption. 
In the first place, it is an assumption that 
the pine-cone was the device of Hadrian. 
In the next place, it is most probable that 
he does not mean the “ ancient church” of 
S. M. in Traspontina, which was built by 
Adrian I. in 772, more than five centuries 
before his time ; but rather the more mod- 
ern church of the same name, built by 
Pius IV. when he fortified the Leonine 
city in 1565, about thirty years before 
Vacca wrote. Ifhe did mean the ancient 
church, his statement must have rested on 
mere tradition, inasmuch as it is found in 
no other writer; or he may have inaccu- 
rately used the word fondare, to found, in- 
stead of sfondare, to pull down. However 
this may be, one fact is clear; neither the 
ancient nor the modern church was at the 
base of the Mausoleum; but, on the con- 
trary, both the ancient church was, and 
the modern church is, at a considerable 
distance from it. The former stood at the 
head of the portico of St. Peter’s, deriving 
from its situation its original name of Sta. 
Maria in Portico, or in Capite Porticus, 
and was pulled down by Leo in order to 
make way for his new fortifications in the 
Vatican quarter. Then the new one was 
built, still further away from the Mauso- 
leum. But though the ancient church at 
the portico of St. Peter’s was at some dis- 
tance from the Mausoleum of Hadrian, it 
stood nearly, if not precisely, upon the site 
of the Mausoleum of Honorius. Paolo 
Diacono, in the 14th book of his Supple- 
ment to Eutropius, speaking of Honorius, 
says that his body was brought to Rome, 
and buried in his mausoleum, adjoining 
the atrium of St. Peter’s (“Juxta Beati 
Petri apostoli atrium in mausoleo sepul- 
tum est”). If, then, the pigna crowned 
the summit of any mausoleum, it would 
seem far more probable that it belonged 
to that of Honorius than to that of Hadrian. 
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Nardini, in his “Roma Antica,” also takes 
this view; but Marangoni * thinks that it 
originally contained the ashes of Hadrian, 
pn says it was removed in a.D. 498 by 
Pope Simmacus to the hall of St. Peter’s 
as an ornament, and thence was carried to 
the gardens of the Vatican. If Marangoni 
be right, there is no foundation at all for 
Vacca’s statement. 

Others, again, suppose it to be the same 
with that described by Pietro Manlio as 
forming an ornament which originally 
stood over the statue of Cybele in the 
Pantheon ; while still others are of opinion 
that it once formed a portion of the pyran 
mid to the Scipios. Mr. Ampere thinks 
that as the pigna is the extremity of the 
thyrsus, it is, in view of the mysteries of 
Bacchus and of his worship, a most fit 
ornament for atomb. But this argument 
seems to be too curiously ingenious and 
far-fetched to be satisfactory, unless the 
fact that it did form a portion of the 
Mausoleum be clearly proved. 

But, after all these varieties of opinion 
and conjecture, two clear and positive 
statements must be overthrown before 
Vacca’s opinion can be accepted. Pro- 
copius, speaking of his own knowledge, 


says, “ On the summit are seen admirable 
statues of men and horses; ” and in this he 


is corroborated by the direct testimony of 
John of Antioch, who says that “the 
Mausoleum was surmounted by a statue 
of Hadrian in a car drawn by four horses.” 
If this be so, the pigna was certainly not 
the crowning ornament of the Mausoleum. 

Mr. Ampere also supposes that the pea- 
cocks, which were the symbol of Juno, 
were placed there in honour of the em- 
presses, who were there interred. The 
peacock, he says, was the symbol of the 
apotheosis of the empresses, as the eagle 
was the symbol of the apotheosis of the 
emperors. This may be; but if so, it isa 
curious fact that while we know the em- 
perors after Hadrian were buried there, 
no eagles are spoken of; while, however 

robable it is that the empresses were also 
ose there, we have no record of such 
fact. The first mention we have of these 
peacocks is by Pietro Manlio in the twelfth 
century, and his statement is on the au- 
thority of a sermon by the Pope St. Leo. 
If they were still there he could surely 
have made this statement on his own 
authority, and it would therefore seem 
clear that none were there in his day. 
The anonymous writer of the thirteenth 


* “ Delle cose gentilische e profane trasportate ad 
uso delle Chiese.’’ — Ch. Ixix. 
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century speaks as of his own knowledge 
of the bronze doors and the marble facing, 
but not with the same certainty as to the 
peacocks and bull. Two of these peacocks, 
says Manlio, are in St. Peter’s. They 
were then considered of value, and pains 
had been taken to preserve them. How 
was it that the others were left, if there 
were any others? And where are these 
peacocks now? If these two in St. Peter’s 
were all that existed, what proof have we 
that they ever formed a portion of the 
Mausoleum? If they did, is it not far 
more probable that among the other stat- 
ues there was one of Juno, on which these 
peacocks were the accompaniments ? 

A tradition has for a long time prevailed 
that twenty-four of the columns in San 
Paolo Fuori le Mure were taken from 
Hadrian’s Mole by Constantine; but this 
seems to have no satisfactory foundation, 
and rests purely upon a popular belief, 
given currency to by Pope Clement VII. 
and his architect Labacco. The columns 
of Verdeantico, which now adorn the 
niches at St. John Lateran, are also said 
to have once belonged to the second order 
in the Mausoleum; but this belief rests 
upon no satisfactory evidence. 

As far, then, as we really know any- 
thing of the original appearance of this 
wonderful and renowed building, derited 
either from report or from the solid re- 
mains which war, earthquake, and time 
have failed to obliterate, it seems to have 
been founded on its great prototype, that 
wonder of the world which Artemisia 
erected to her Carian lord, and the broken 
fragments of which, after many centuries, 
have finally found a home among a people 
who when it was built were outer barba- 
rians. Both suffered terribly from the 
violence of man and nature; but while 
the tomb of Mausolus was levelled to the 
ground, so that the grass covered its site 
and obliterated even its vestiges, the tomb 
of Hadrian, resisting all assaults of time, 
still stands unshaken in its massive mason- 
ry. But of the admirable sculpture that 
once adorned these magnificent mausole- 
ums even less remains of the later Roman 
work than of its Carian rival. Nothing, 
in fact, now exists of all the statues that 
stood on Hadrian’s tomb save the so-called 
Barberini Faun now in the gallery at 
Munich; and this noble work, which in 
breadth of style, spirit of conception, and 
rendering of character, may challenge com- 
parison with the best works of Greece, 
only deepens our sense of the loss Art has 
sustained in the destruction of all the rest. 
It is also probable that the colossal busts 
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of Hadrian himself and of Pallas now in 
the Vatican came from this Mausoleum, as 
well as the large sarcophagus of black-and- 
white granite in the Museo Pio Clementino, 
the porphyry basin which forms the bap- 
tismal font of St. Peter’s, and the porphyry 
sarcophagus in which Innocent II. was 
buried. The ashes of the emperors are 
blown to the winds like common dust,and 
their place is usurped by Papal successors, 
while the infant of to-day is dipped in the 
cover of a pagan sarcophagus to be bap- 
tized into the Christian Church. “ Here’s 
fine revolution, an we had the trick to 
see’t.” 

The Mausoleum was constructed of 
brickwork and square blocks of peperino- 
stone laid with such care and exactness 
that lightning, battle, and earthquake have 
failed to shake it from its perfect solidity. 
Inside and outside it was faced with 
courses of Parian marble. The basement 
was a square of about 340 feet each way, 
and about 75 feet high. Above this rose 
a circular tower of some 235 feet in diam- 
eter and 140 in height, divided into two or 
three storeys, and ornamented with col- 
umns. Between these columns were stat- 
ues executed by the ablest artists of the 
period; and as Hadrian was devoted to 
the arts, and especially to that of sculp- 
ture, there can be little doubt that the 
statues and bassi relievi which adorned this 
splendid structure were among the noblest 
works in Rome. Above the circular tower 
was a dome, or at least a curvilinear roof, 
which must have risen to the height of 
some 300 feet. This was probably crowned 
by a colossal group representing Hadrian 
in a chariot drawn by four horses, after 
the plan of the tomb of Mausolus, its 
Grecian prototype. Rich friezes girdled 
it around, some storied with figures, some 
architectural with heads of oxen and fes- 
toons of flowers. On each of the four 
sides of the square basement was a mas- 
sive door of gilt bronze, and at each of 
these doors were four horses, also of gilt 
bronze. Between the doors on the base- 
ment were large tablets, on which were in- 
scribed the names and titles of the empe- 
rors who were buried within it. 

The walls were of immense thickness; 
not filled up in the centre with rubbish, 
but throughout of the most solid workman- 
ship, as may be seen by a breach made for 
a temporary purpose long after it was 
built. In the centre were two chambers 
in the shape of a Greek cross, one above 
the other, each cased in rich Paonazetto 
marble, and illuminated by two openings 
which pierced the thickness of the giant 
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walls. Here the ashes of the emperors 
were deposited, the post assigned to the 
porphyry sarcophagus of Hadrian being 
under the large arch on the southern side. 

The magnificent Zlian Bridge, resting 
on massive arches and adorned wit 
statues, formed the splendid stone avenue 
by which the Mausoleum was approached. 
Over this came the funeral processions 
which bore the ashes of the dead empe- 
rors to their last resting-place. Facing 
the bridge was one of the great golden 
gates, which, swinging open, let through 
the train into along, dark, sloping corri- 
dor, arched above, cased in marble at the 
sides, and paved in black-and-white mo- 
saic. Over this gentle rise the train 
passed in, its torches flaring, its black- 
robed prefice chanting the dirge of the 
dead, and its wailing trumpets echoing 
and pealing down the hollow vaulted tun- 
nel. Next came the mimes declaiming 
solemn | gins 2 from the tragic poets, and 
followed by waxen figures representing 
the ancestors of the dead emperor, and 
clad in the robes they had worn in life. 
Behind them streamed great standards 
blazoned with the records of the empe- 
ror’s deeds and triumphs. Last came the 
funeral couch of ivory, draped with At- 
talic vestments embroidered with gold, 
over which a black veil was cast. It was 
borne on the shoulders of his nearest rela- 
tions and friends, and followed by the 
crowd of slaves made free by his will, and 
wearing the pileum in token of the fact. 
Over the bridge they slowly passed, in at 
the golden gate, and up the hollow-sound- 
ing corrider, till, after making the com- 
plete interior circuit of the walls, they en- 
tered the vast cavernous chamber, where 
they laid at last the dead ashes of him 
who living had ruled the world. 

Such was the Mole of Hadrian — impos- 
ing and magnificent, the boast of Rome, 
and vying with, if not surpassing in rich- 
ness, the splendid tomb of Mausolus. It 
was one of the great triumphs of Roman 
architecture and of Roman art — with its 
dome and its colonnade and its statues — 
suggested in some measure by its great 

redecessor, but peculiar in many of its 
eatures to Rome. 

What shall we then think of the swell- 
ing nonsense with which Lord Byron in 
his “ Childe Harold” professes to celebrate 
it? It would seem almost impossible, 
when he wrote these verses, that he could 
ever have looked at it even in its defaced 
and degraded condition, much less that he 
could ever have troubled himself to in- 
quire what it was in its original form : — 
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es war the Mole which Hadrian raised on 
igh, 
Imperial mimic of old Egypt’s piles, 
Colossal ccpyist of deformity, 
Whose travelled phantasy from the far Nile’s 
Enormous model doomed the artist’s toils 
To build for giants,”’ &c. 


Can it be that he thought the Pyramid 
of Caius Sestius was the Mausoleum of 
Hadrian ? 

It seems to be doubtful whether this 
mausoleum were completely finished dur- 
ing the lifetime of Hadrian. At all events 
it is clear that he was not its first ‘occu- 
pant. If we may trust a passage in Capi- 
tolinus, Alius Verus, who was only a 
Cesar by name, was the first to be de- 

osited here. Speaking of the burial of 

ucius Verus, he says, “Illatumque ejus 
corpus est Adriani sepulcro in quo et 
Cesar pater ejus sepultus est.” 

The second occupant of the mausoleum 
was Hadrian. According to Spartian, he 
died at Baiz, where he had retired, leav- 
ing Antoninus to reign at Rome in his 
stead. Here, weary of life and longing 
for death, the strong man, who had slain 
lions with his own hand, turned away 
from every one and sought to end his 
days by the hand of a gladiator. Baring 
his breast, he pointed out the spot where 
the blow should be struck ; but the gladia- 
tor refused to perform that office. At last 
he died of dropsy at seventy-two years of 
age,* and, unseen of all, was burned, 
as Spartian tells us, and buried in the 
Villa Ciceroniana, at Pozzuoli: Over 
him Antoninus Pius erected a temple to 
serve as a sepulchre, and established in his 
honour games and other sacred ceremo- 
nies and offices. 

Capitolinus, however, asserts that the 
ashes of Hadrian were brought to Rome 
and placed in the sepulchre built by him 
in Domitia’s gardens, and Dion Cassius 
says he was buried in his Mausoleum near 
the #lian bridge. It is not probable that 
Spartian would have invented the facts he 
states; and the apparent contradiction is 
reconciled by the supposition that Hadrian 
was first buried in the Villa Ciceroniana, 
where a temple was erected over him, and: 
afterwards, at a later period, removed to 
Rome and placed in his Mausoleum. 

All the fortune of Hadrian, all his hon- 
ours, all his achievements, failed to satisfy 
him. Vacidlating and various in character, 
by turns severe and gay, cruel and clem- 
ent, mean and liberal, ardent and dilatory, 
he passed away at last, shaping a little 


* Dion Cassius says he was sixty-two. 
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poem, according to Spartian, inferior to 
many others that he made, and yet which 
is so sweet and gentle that it still lives in 
the mouths and hearts of men : — 


** Animula, vagula, blandula, 
Hospes comesque corporis, 
Que nunc abibis in loca, 
Pallidula, rigida, nudula, 
Nec ut soles dabis jocos.”” 


When, for the third time, the funeral 
procession passed through those golden 
doors, it was to deposit there the ashes of 
Antoninus Pius— the cheerful and digni- 
fied man, the calm and noble philosopher, 
the generous and clement ruler, who said 
of himself, “ Malle se unum civem servare 
quam mille hostes occidere.” 
was of a piece with his life. He had fallen 
ill at his Lorian villa, and after ordering 
the golden statue of Fortune to be trans- 
ferred to his successor, he gave the coun- 
tersign “Equanimity” to the tribune of 
the guard, turned over as to sleep, and 
passed calmly out of life at the ripe age of 
seventy-four years. 

When next the Mausoleum doors 
opened, it was to receive a very different 
man — Lucius Verus—the fantastic fop 
and voluptuary, who sprinkled his hair 
with gold, and was guilty of every sort of 
luxurious extravagance, taking his siesta 
at noon on a couch stuffed with rose-leaves 
and strewn with a coverlet of lilies. But, 
after all, Lucius Verus, vain and: luxurious 
as he was, was by no means wanting in 
character and ability. If he invented a 
pastry which became the favourite dish 
at the Imperial table, he seems also to 
have performed with zeal and diligence 
the duties of praetor; and as a soldier at 
the head of the Pannonian legions he dis- 
tinguished himself by energy, courage and 
skill. Certainly the letters of Marcus 
Aurelius to him breathe a warm affection 
and esteem; and he lamented deeply his 
loss, saying, sadly, that in choosing him as 
his successor he had leaned upon a falling 
wall. He died of apoplexy at Altinum, in 
Venetia. 

A few years more went by, and the 
tomb again opened to receive the ashes 
of the philosopher and gentleman, Marcus 
Aurelius, the noblest, wisest, purest, most 
virtuous and self-denying man that ever in 
any age wore the Imperial robes. After a 
long and almost spotless life he met death 
quietly and with dignity, not asa calamity, 
but as a blessing, fearing only to fall be- 
low his own high standard of life and 
duty. Dismissing at last his attendant 
with these words, “Turn to the rising 


His death ° 








sun, for I am setting,” he covered his 
head as if for sleep, and alone his spirit 
went out on the dark road. He died at 
Vienna in the year 180, in the fifty-ninth 
ear of his age, leaving behind him in 
is “ Meditations ” a work so full of purity 
of feeling, calm dignity of thought, he- 
roic utterance, and noble philosophy, that 
— be a fit handbook for any man’s 
ife. 

The ashes of Commodus were next laid 
in this Mausoleum, whose only virtue was 
his courage. Base, cruel, polluted in mor- 
als and life with every shameless vice, he 
fell a victim at last to his mistress Marcia. 
Weary of him, and fearing him as we 
she administered poison to him in his own 

alace; but the poison not operating ra 

idly, she called in at last one of his lad. 
ators who strangled him. Such was the 
hatred borne to him in Rome that the Sen- 
ate demanded that his body should be re- 
fused burial and thrown into the Tiber. 
Through the exertions of Pertinax it was 
finally placed with its predecessors in the 
great Mausoleum, but secretly, and under 
the cover of night. 

Pertinax himself, the affable but illiberal 
and sordid old man, who succeeded Com- 
modus as Emperor, and reigned for only 
two months and twenty-five days, seems 
not to have been buried here. Stabbed 
by a pike while in the act of haranguing 
his soldiers, his head, hewn from his body, 
was stuck on a spear and carried through 
the city and the camp, and at last, with 
the body, placed in a tomb belonging to 
his wife’s family. Under Severus an imag- 
inary funeral was made, and the Emperor 
himself delivered a funeral oration. 

Didius Julianus, his successor, who 
bought the empire for 25,000 sesterces to 
each Pretorian, the glutton, miser and 
gambler, in like manner was buried in the 
tomb of his family at the fifth milestone 
of the Via Labicana, after his short reign 
of two months and four days. 

The Mausoleum again opened in A.D. 211 
to receive the ashes of Septimius Severus, 
who died at York, after reigning seventeen 
years. Tall, with along beard and white 
curling hair, reverend in his aspect, severe 
by nature, and implacable to crimes, de- 
voted to philosophy and study, a great ad- 
mirer of Marcus Aurelius, he won the ad- 
miration of the world, tired out by the 
crimes and beastliness of Commodus. His 
remains were brought to Rome with rever- 
ence, a costly funeral was then made in 
his honour, his ashes were placed in an urn, 
which, according to Spartian, was of gold, 
to Dion of porphyry, and to Herodian of 
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alabaster, and he was then enrolled among 
the gods. “Omnia fui et nihil expedit ” 
was his account of himself, and “ Labore- 
mus” was his last countersign. 

After Severus no emperor was buried in 
this Mausoleum. His successors found 
their last resting-place in the tombs of 
their families ; and the first great act be- 
ing ended, the curtain of obscurity descends 
upon the Imperial tomb. 


CHAPTER II. 


For centuries after the burial of Severus 
we have no glimpse of the Mausoleum in 
history. Then the curtain lifts, and it is 
no longer a tomb but a fortress. At what 
period it began to be put to this use it is 
impossible to say. Procopius in the sixth 
century first breaks the silence, and de- 
scribes it as rising like a tower out of the 
walls of the city, to which it had been 
joined by the ancient Romans so as to 
make a portion of the fortifications of the 
city. Donato supposes this change to have 
taken place before the time of Justinian, 
and during the first Gothic war, when Ala- 
ric moved on Rome (409, 410), and Hono- 
rius fortifiel it for defence against the in- 
vaders. Nardini is of the same opinion. 
Fea thinks it was fortified first by Theod- 
oric, who also restored the walls, about the 
year 500, and that it thence received the 
name of the Prison or House of Theod- 
oric, by which it was generally known as 
late as the tenth century, But this fact 
does not conflict with the notion that it 
was previously made into a fortress, since 
it could not have served as a prison or 
house unless it had been already fortified, 
or unless Theodoric himself fortified it for 
this express purpose. As there is no ac- 
count of his having done this, the proba- 
bilities are that when he made use of it as 
a prison it was already a fortress. Gibbon 
asserts that it was for the first time con- 
verted to the uses of a citadel by Belisari-. 
us in the beginning of the. sixth century, 
but this is manifestly a slip. It was prob- 
ably first fortified when it was united to 
the walls by the ancients, but precisely 
when this change was made we have no 
clear knowledge. Possibly it was first put 
to this use as early as the year 270, when 
Aurelian extended the walls, enclosing 
within them the Campus Martius. The 
Mausoleum being thus comprehended 
within them, would naturally become a 
sort of citadel from its strength and posi- 
tion. Procopius would scarcely have said 
that it was fortified by the ancients, if it 
had only been fortified within his own or 
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even a previous century. The phrase cer- 
tainly would indicate that it had long been 
a fortress. At all events it is plain that 
when the Goths under Vitiges attacked 
the Romans under Belisarius in the year 
537, it was already a fortress, and was as- 
saulted and defended with great spirit by 
both sides. It seems to have been com- 
paratively uninjured at this time, and 
adorned at least by many, if not all, of its 
statues, marbles, and bronzes. The Goths 
attacked the Aurelian Gate and the Mauso- 
leum on the side where they seemed weak- 
est ; and not being provided with machines, 
they at first made their approach with 
great caution. Crouching under their 
shields, and partially covered by the porti- 
co of the ancient Church of St Peter, they 
crept as near as possible to the Mole, and 
when concealment was no more possible, 
suddenly rushing out in mass they attacked 
it on all its exposed sides at once, and de- 
spite the showers of arrows and the stones 
of the balistz poured down by the Romans, 
forced and pressed them so fiercely that 
for a moment, strong as was the position 
of the soldiers of Belisarius, they lost 
heart and stood transfixed with fear, aban- 
doning the defence. Profiting by this 
pause, the assailants rushed to the walls 
and planted against them their scaling- 
ladders, up which they began to swarm, 
when the spirit of the Romans returned. 
In fury and shame they looked about them 
for some means of overwhelming their ene- 
mies. Nothing was at hand but the noble 
statues looking calmly down upon them 
from their pedestals, and seizing upon 
these, they wrenched them from their 
laces and toppled them down upon the 
ote of the foes who were crowded be- 
neath and swarming up the walls. Confu- 
sion ensued among the ranks of the Goths, 
and the encouraged Romans, plying their 
torments with renewed vigour, finally 
drove them off in complete and disastrous 
rout. The citadel was saved, but those 
noble statues, the pride of Rome and the 
lory of the Mausoleum, lay broken to 
agments at its base. The loss was ir- 
reparable to art, and no one even thought 
of attempting to repair it. Where the 
statues fell they were allowed to remain. 
None even of the fragments were ever re- 
placed, or even rescued from the spot 
where they lay, until, centuries after, when 
the ditch was cleared in the time of Urban 
VIIL, the Barberini Faun, now at Munich, 
was accidentally discovered and unearthed 
—the sole representative of all that noble 
ny that once adorned the massive 
ole. 
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| But a short period of rest ensued. 


| Again, in the year 549, Rome was attacked 
by the Goths under Totila. The resist- 
ance which they met was vigorous; but 
the gates of St. Paul were finally opened 
to them by traitors, who sold themselves 
for barbarian gold, and the enemy poured 
on to the city. Paulus, one of the Roman 
leaders, a Cilician soldier trained under 
Belisarius, would not yield; but falling 
back with 400 horse, he retreated into the 
Mausoleum, and occupied the bridge lead- 
ing to St. Peter’s. Here Totila besieged 
this little band. For a time they de- 
fended themselves with vigour, but at last 
famine stared them in the face. Nothin 
remained for them to eat but the flesh o 
their horses. They then called a council 
to decide what they should do. The re- 
sult was a determination no longer to re- 
main on the defence, but, sallying forth, to 
buy their death as dearly as possible by 
the slaughter of their enemies. This deci- 
sion having been come to, they embraced 
and kissed each other, as if to take a final 
leave before death. All was ready, and 
the hour approached for the sally, when a 
message was received from Totila, to 
whom their resolution had in some way 
been made known, offering them their 
lives and a free pass to go to Byzantium, 
on condition that they should give up their 
horses, lay down their arms, and bind 
themselves by oath not to wage war 
against the Goths. Or if these terms 
were not satisfactory, Totila offered to 
take them into his own service as the 
were. His offer was accepted, and, wi 
the exception of the two leaders, all seem 
to have taken service with him. 

Soon after this, in 552, finding his army 
greatly diminished in numbers, Totila 
withdrew into the Mausoleum and a small 
portion of the city surrounding it, and 
there he stored all his valuables and 
strongly fortified himself, adding a wall on 
one side to increase its strength. Issuing 
thence, he attacked the eunuch Narses, by 
whom he was routed and slain. Narses 





himself, the first of the exarchs of Ravenna, 
then took possession of the Mausoleum in 
the name of Justinian, and transmitted it 
to the exarchs who succeeded him in the 


administration of Roman affairs under the 
| Greek emperors. 


In 590 Gregory the Great was elected 
Pope. Rome was now at its lowest ebb 


‘of suffering and disgrace. It was scarcely 


inhabited. The millions of its ancient 
Fo aren had shrunk to thousands. 
' Large portions within the walls of the city 
‘had many years before been sown with 
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oe by Diogenes,* and desolation and 
ecay were in her streets. She was no 
longer the seat of empire. Her glory and 
her wealth were gone. Earthquakes had 
shaken down her temples; great inunda- 
tions had ravaged her plains; and in the 
rear of these rose famine and pestilence, 
which threatened to sweep away the rem- 
nant of the people. Vainly the pious im- 
plored the mercy of Heaven. Out of one 
procession that had gathered for this ob- 
ject no less than eighty persons died 
within an hour. It was in the midst of 
these horrors and calamities that, as 
Gregory the Great was passing before the 
Mausoleum of Hadrian at the head of a 
a procession, he looked up and 

eheld hovering over it the figure of 
the Archangel Michael, who paused and 
sheathed his flaming sword, while three 
angels were heard to chant the antiphony 
“ Regina Ceeli.”¢ This vision Gregory at 
once interpreted to be a token from heaven 
that the pestilence should cease; and to 
the chant of the angels he responded 
with the hymn “Ora pro nobis Deum. 
Alleluja.” 

After this vision the plague began to 
diminish, and soon ceased, and in celebra- 
tion of it a chapeb was afterwards built on 
the top of the Mausoleum by Boniface 
1X.t which was dedicated to St. Michael, 
and received the name of St. Angelo “in- 
ter nubes,” or “inter ceelos.” It was from 
this event that it derived the name by 
which it is now known — the Castle of St. 
Angelo. 

harlemagne marched to Rome in 774, 
and, arriving on Holy Saturday, passed 
over the Bridge of St. Angelo, and pro- 
ceeded on foot to the Vatican. The Pope, 
Adrian, received him in the entrance of 
St. Peter’s, and the Emperor ascended the 
steps on his knees until he reached the 
Pope and received his blessing. He then 
departed from the city, after confirming 
his father Pepin’s donation to the Papal See. 


* Procopius, De Bell. Goth., lib. iii. c. 36. 

t ‘* Regina cosli letare — quia quem meruisti por- 
tare — resurrexit. Alleluja.” his anthem has 
been since adopted by the Church in its vesper of- 
fice. There are two Madonnas in Rome — one at 
the Araceli, and the other at the Sta. Maria Mag- 

ore — each of which claims to have been the Ma- 

onna carried by Gregory on the occasion of this 
vision; andon St. Mark’s festival, when the paro- 
chial clergy make a ppocuiee to St. Peter’s, the 
Franciscans of Araceli and the canons of Sta. Ma- 
ria Maggiore always chant this anthem as they 
pass over the bridge. 

+ Baronius states that this church was built by 
Boniface IX.; but others, as Grimaldi and Donato, 
insist that the church built by Boniface was that of 
St. Angelo in Pescaria. But this opinion seems 
—— — See Nardini, Roma Antica, vol. 

. p. 367. 





In 755 the Lombards appeared before 
Rome, led by Astolphus, and invested it 
in three divisions. One of these besieged 
the Castle St. Angelo, and Rome had 
never been harder pressed. The repairs 
which Gregory had made on the walls 
alone preserved the city from capture; 
but the suburbs and the Campagna were 
terribly desolated and ravaged. 

In 846 the Saracens invaded Italy; and 
Leo IV., a Roman by birth, and a man of 
extraordinary courage and vigour, under- 
took the fortification of Rome, and en- 
closed with a wall that portion of it sur- 
rounding the Vatican, which has ever 
since been called after him the Leonine 
City. These walls commenced at the 
Castle St. Angelo, enclosed St. Peter’s, 
and extended to the river below the gate 
of Sto. Spirito. They were of tufa and 
brick, 40 feet high, 19 feet thick, and de- 
fended with forty-one towers. They had 
three gates — a small one near the Castle 
St. Angelo, named Posternla St. Angelo; 
a large one called at first the Porta S. 
Peregrini, and afterwards Porta Viridaria ; 
and a third corresponding to the Porta S. 
Spirito. He also fortified anew the Castle 
itself, which was the key of the whole, 
and drew an iron chain across the Tiber. 
On these works he spent four years; and 
when they were completed a solemn pro- 
cession was made on thé 27th of June 852, 
in which the Pope and all the clergy, bare- 
footed and in sackcloth, marched round 
the walls, sprinkling them with holy water, 
invoking the blessing of the holy angels 
and apostles, and praying that this new 
Rome might be ever preserved pure, pros- 
perous, and impregnable. The ceremony 
concluded with high mass at St. Peter’s, 
and a distribution of gold and silver pres- 
ents and rich stuffs among the nobles. 
This then became the Papal city ; and the 
Castle St. Angelo, which was the key of 
the entire fortification, was henceforth not 
only to brave the brunt of war, but to be- 
come the prison of State, and to be the 
theatre of secret and terrible crimes. 

We next find the Castle in the posses- 
sion of the celebrated Theodora, though 
how she became possessed of it does not 
clearly appear. She was a woman of illus- 
trious birth; and by means of her person- 
al charms, her great wealth, and her pow- 
erful position, she seems to have exer- 
cised an influence over Rome scarcely 
inferior to that of a queen. Of her 
parentage we only know that her father’s 
name was Glycerius, but beyond his naime 
nothing is known about him. She was, 
according to a contemporary chronicler, 
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the wife of Theophylactus, the leader of into an obscure prison, and there stran- 
the noble party that espoused the cause gled. 
of King Berengarins, and consul, senator,! Sergius III., his successor, was elected 
and patrician of Rome. Out of the dark- in 898; but he was forced to flee into Tus- 
ness of history suddenly appears this re- cany to save his life, and there he remained 
markable woman and, as suddenly disap- seven years, during which time the vio- 
pears in the darkness, flashing across the lence of the dissensions occasioned by the 
scene for a moment. Whence she came! condemnation of Formosus was fomented 
and how she obtained the power she ex-| by Theodora. At last, however, Sergius 
erted is unknown. Her very identity is| returned to Rome. Here he seems to 
confused with that of her daughter, and | have been greatly attracted by the beauty 
her character is equally doubtful and dis-| of Marozia, the daughter of Theodora, 
gree On the one hand she is called by | who had inherited alike her mother’s 
ugenius Vulgarius a “holy, god-beloved, | charms and her looseness of morals. She 
revered matron ; ” while Luitprandus stig-| was in the bloom of her youth and beauty, 
matizes her as a base and impudent courte-| and had either just married or was about 
san. She had two daughters, Marozia|to marry Alberic, Marquis of Camerino, a 
and Theodora, both notorious in their, wealthy and powerful personage, to whom 
life; and whether her character had suf-| she gave her hand about the year 906. 
fered from being confounded with that of | This, however, did not prevent her from 


her daughter who bore her name it is 
impossible clearly to determine, while the 
fact that the daughter Theodora was mar- 
ried to another Theophylactus confuses 
the matter still more. The weight of evi- 
dence inclines certainly to the character 
given her by Luitprandus. As to her 
wealth and power there seems to be no 
question. She held many fortified castles, 
and several of the massive tombs and 
arches of the ancient Romans, turned into 
fortresses, were garrisoned by her sol- 
diers; but her most powerful stronghold 
was the Castle St. Angelo, where she lived 
and held her court, controlling the affairs 
not only of the State but also of the 
Church. During this period the rivalry 
of popes and parties created constant 
feuds between the various noble houses of 
Rome, and the latter part of the ninth 
century is a history of faction and dissen- 
sion. Towards the close of the year 896, 
Stephen VI., then Pope, convoked a coun- 


, having a liaison with Pope Sergius, which 


may have been purely platonic in its char- 
acter, but which Luitprandus does not 
| hesitate to call a “nefarious adultery,” and 
| asserts that John XI. was the fruit of it. 
| There appears, however, to be no sufficient 
| ground for this statement, and it is gene- 
| rally supposed that John XI. was the le- 
' gitimate offspring of Marozia and Alberic 
er husband.* 
| Of Theophylactus, the husband of The- 
| odora her mother, we hear but little. He 
seems soon to have disappeared, and man 
were the lovers who followed the husband. 
Among them she chiefly favoured Albert, 
Count of Etruria, surnamed the Rich, 
whom she admitted to a share of her bed 
/and her fortress. Captivated afterwards 
by a young ecclesiastic named John, she 
a him to be made successively 
ishop of Bologna and Archbishop of 
Ravenna; but shortly after his departure 
to attend to the affairs of his archbishop- 








cil to condemn his predecessor Formosus, ric, and in order to bring him back to 
and dishonour his memory. He caused Rome, she by her power and persuasion 
the body to be disinterred, dressed in pon-| prevailed in obtaining for him the nomina- 

‘tion of Pope. He then returned, and, as- 


tifical robes and ornaments, and seated in| 

the pontificial chair. An advocate was | suming the title of John X., lived at her side, 
assigned to the corpse to answer for it. | though not without scandal. The affairs 
Stephen then publicly addressed to it this | of the Church, however, seem to have been 
question, “ Why did you, Bishop of Porto, administered by him with fairness and jus- 
carry your ambition so far as to usurp the tice, and he made war not without glory 
seat of Rome?” and neither the corpse against the Saracens. 

nor its advocate replying, Stephen con-| When Theodora was first attached to 
demned it formally, despoiled it of its | John, she had already passed the flower of 
priestly robes, cut off the head and the, her youth: and soon after he became Pope 
three fingers . oe gorge used in| she passes out of history and probably died, 
consecration, and ordered the remains to| , é 
be cast into the Tiber. He soon paid the! gus ae salen Se Lay ew Pn mm 
penalty, however, for this disgraceful act. | ing century, declares that John XI. was the son of 
After a few months’ reign he was seized, | Alberic, but he mistakes in the same sentence that 


" : ’ » he succeeded Agapetus. L’Anonymo Salertano also 
driven from the pontifical chair, thrown’ says he was Alberie’s son, 
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leaving to him the possession of the Castle 
St. Angelo. Marozia in the meantime had 
been married to Alberic, and was as ambi- 
tious as her mother. To John she bore 
no love, and after Theodora’s death she 
began to intrigue against him. The Pope 
then expelled Alberic from Rome; but he 
and Marozia returned, attacked him, and 
drove him from the Castle St. Angelo, 
which she took possession of and still more 
strongly fortified. Alberic was soon after 
killed in a sedition in the year 925, and 
she then gave her hand in marriage to 
Guido, Duke of Tuscany. They carried 
matters with a high hand. Before the 
very eyes of the Pope they assassinated 
his od Peter, and him they dragged to 
prison in the Castle, where they kept him 
till he died in 928 — of suffocation, accord- 
ing to Luitprandus. Two popes, Leo VI. 
and Stephen VII., they then successively 
placed in the chair of St. Peter, over whom 
they exercised almost absolute control. 
In the year 931 the second husband of Ma- 
rozia died; but Marozia, though widowed, 
still ruled the city of Rome. Her son, John 
XI., she succeeded in placing in the papal 
chair in the same year: but fearing her 
other son, Alberic, who had now grown to 
manhood, and feeling herself inadequate, 
despite her rank of Patricia et Senatrix, 
to rule alone, she married Hugo of Prov- 
ence, King of Italy, to strengthen her 
hand. In 932 he came to Rome with a 
considerable force, and, leaving his troops 
outside the city, was received by the 
ople with great state and festivity, and 
is marriage with Marozia was celebrated 
with pomp in the Castle St. Angelo. 
Alberic, the son, looked, however, with 
little favour on his step-father, and an in- 
cident soon occurred which brought them 
to open enmity. While pouring out some 
water in a basin for Hugo to wash his 
hands, either by accident or design he 
spilt some of it on the King, who in an 





impulse of passion struck him on the face. 
The high-spirited Alberic, furious at this 
insult, rushed out into the streets, called 
the people together, and by his passionate 
appeals to them to rebel against the tyr- 
anny of a woman and astranger, so roused! 
them that they armed at once, and under 
his leadership stormed and took the Cas- 
tle. Hugo attempted no defence, but, let- 
ting himself down the walls by a rope, es- 
caped and fled from the city. Marozia, 
who remained behind, was then seized by 





Alberic and imprisoned; and the Pope, 
John XI., his brother, was sent to the 
Lateran in strict surveillance, if not im- 
prisonment. Marozia seems then to have 
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been placed in a convent, where she re- 
mained until her death. 

John XI. died in 936, and Alberic named 
as his successors Leo VII., Stephen VIIL, 
Martin III., and Agapet II., all of whom 
he kept in complete subservience. For 
twenty-two years he held absolute sway, 
despite all the efforts of his enemies to 
overthrow him. A formidable conspiracy 
was at one time formed against him, in 
which his sisters took part, as well as 
many princes and persons of authority in 
the Church: but it was discovered and 
crushed, and he continued to hold his seat 
and maintain his power to his death in 954. 
Such was his authority, even at the last, 
that he prevailed in exacting from the 
Church a pledge that his son and suc- 
cessor, Octavian, should be made Pope on 
the death of Agapet, the then occupant 
of the Papal ehair; and this pledge was 
strictly kept in the following year, when 
Octavian, then only eighteen years of age, 
was created Pope under the title of John 
XIL., being the first of the popes who 
changed his name and title upon elec- 
tion. 

John XII. enjoys the unenviable noto- 
riety of having been one of the most infa- 
mous popes who ever disgraced the chair 
of St. Peter. In 962, finding the tyranny 
of Berengarius insupportable, he sent two 
legates to Otho to implore his assistance. 
Otho acceded to his request and came to 
Rome, where he was crowned by the 
Pope, who made oath on the body of St. 
Peter never to renounce obedience to him, 
and never to ally himself to Berengarius 
or his son Adelbert. Otho, on his part, 
confirmed to the Pope the donations of 
Pepin and Charlemagne, and added thereto 
a portion of the kingdom of Italy, estab- 
lishing at the same time the formula for 
the election of popes, and reserving to 
himself and his successérs the sovereignty 
and jurisdiction of Rome in case of any 
question. The original of this Act was 
written in letters of gold and deposited in 
the Castle St. Angelo. Otho then left 
Rome. In the subsequent year, however, 
John broke the pledges he had thus sol- 
emnly given, and made common cause with 
Adelbert against Otho. The Emperor 
then sent to demand the reason of this 
violation of faith, and received for answer 
by the Romans that John had joined 
Adelbert simply because they were fitted 
by nature and character to be friends, be- 
ing equally corrupt and abominable in 
their lives. Otho then marched on Rome, 
and besieged the Pope in the Castle St. 
Angelo, which he finally took by storm. 
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John fled, and had the 
cape being captured. council was now 
assembled by the Emperor, and John was 
cited to appear and defend himself against 
the grave charges made against him, but 
he absolutely refused. At the session of 
the council the vices and crimes of which 
he was accused by the cardinals are sufti- 
cient,to cover any one with infamy. The 
Emperor, in a letter which he then wrote 
to John, enumerated the accusations made 
in the council against him, and declared 
that “the bishops, cardinals, priests, dea- 
cons, and all the people,” had related of 
him acts so shameful as to make every one 
blush. “ You have been accused,” he says, 
“ of being guilty of homicide, perjury, sac- 
rilege, and incest with two sisters, your 
near relations. You have drunk to the 
health of the devil. Playing at dice, you 
have implored the assistance of Jupiter, 
Venus, and various demons.” John, in his 
answer, refused to acknowledge the au- 
thority of the council, and threatened ex- 
communication to all its members if they 
should attempt to nominate a new pontiff. 
Despite his protest and his threats, how- 
ever, he was degraded from his dignity, 
and Leo VIII. was elected and placed in 
his chair. John refused to be bound by 
this act, and waited his opportunity. 

The Emperor having sent away from 
the city many of his soldiers, in order to 
relieve the hens from the expense of 
their maintenance, John excited the peo- 
ple to revolt, and, aided by a number of 
nobles attached to Alberic and his family, 
attempted to overthrow the Emperor and 
Pope. But the attempt failed, and Otho 
seized and condemned to death some of the 
conspirators. Shortly after this, the Em- 
peror having left the city and retired to 
Spoleto, John returned in force, seized the 
Castle, where he fortified himself, drove 
out Leo, and revenged himself on his en- 
emies by the most cruel reprisals. By his 
order, John, a cardinal deacon, was seized 
and his right hand cut off; and other lead- 
ing personages of the Church he mutilated 
of their noses, of their tongues, and of their 
two forefingers. But his vices soon brought 
him to a violent end. Surprised one night 
outside the gates in a rendezvous with a 
married woman, in the darkness he re- 
ceived a blow on the temples — attributed 
by Luitprandus to the devil (“a diabolo 

reussus”’), but aimed probably by the 

usband — of which he died within eight 


days, on the 14th May 964. The Romans 
of his party then substituted a new Po 

under the title of Benedict V.; but Otho 
entered the city immediately after with his 


fortune to es- ; 
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anti-pope Leo, and Benedict on his knees 
surrendered to him the tiara. 

On the death of Leo in 965, John XIII, 
the son of a bishop, was elected by the 
order of Otho. By his haughty assump- 
tions the new Pope soon brought upon 
himself the hatred of the nobility, and he 
was finally seized by Roffredo the Prefect 
of Rome, and imprisoned in the Castle St. 
Angelo. A few months later he made his 
escape with the assistance of his friend 
Conte Pandolfo, who found means shortly 
after to make away with Roffredo. The 
Emperor then returned, and summary was 
his vengeance. He hung twelve of those 
who had assisted in the arrest of the Pope, 
disinterred the body of Roffredo, dragged 
the corpses through the mud of the city, 
and cast them into the drains. The Pre- 
fect Peter he abandoned to the mercy of 
the Pope, by whose order his beard was 
cut off, and he was hung by the hair to the 
statue of Marcus Aurelius, then stripped, 
mounted backward on an ass, and driven 
ignominiously through the streets, pursued 
by the rabble. 

John was succeeded by Benedict VI. in 
972, and wretched enough was his fate. 
He was seized by Boniface Franconi, son 
of Ferraccio, who, after imprisoning him in 
the Castle St. Angelo, and then strangling, 
or, according to some accounts, starvin 
him to death, assumed the tiara himse 
under the name of Boniface VII. His 
usurpation, however, lasted but two 
months, during which time he pillaged the 
churches, and, laden with their treasures, 
then fled to Constantinople. 

The Imperial party now raised Benedict 
VIL, who was of the family of Alberic, in 
975 to the Papacy ; and on his death in 983 
his successor was placed on the throne by 
the Romans under the title of John XIV. 
But scarcely had he reigned eight months 
when Boniface VII. returned, reclaimed 
the Papal tiara, seized upon Benedict, and 
threw fim into the dungeons of St. An- 
gelo, where he perished by strangling or 
famine. For eleven months the Church 
groaned under his rule, when he perished 
abhorred by all. Such was the hatred 
of the Romans to him, that after his death 
they wreaked their vengeance on his 
corpse, which they dragged through the 
streets, subjecting it to every species of 
insult and ignominy; and finally, naked 
and covered with wounds, hung it to the 
brazen horse of Marcus Aurelius, then 
supposed to be the statue of Constan- 
tine. 


There is no period in the history of the 
popes more stained with crimes than that 
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of the three Othos. The records of these 
days are so bad as to have been thought 
scarcely credible; but after abating much 
for exaggeration, sufficient remains to show 
that the condition of the Church at this 
time was shameful. Fortunately for the 
popes, the chronicles of the time are com- 

aratively brief, and hints are often given 
instead of detailed facts. Such was the 
number and nature of the crimes, both in 
and out of the Church, that the patience 
of the Romans was at last exhausted, and 
‘they looked for some leader who should 


purge Church and State, rule the factions | 


that ruined Rome, and restore liberty and 
ace to the weary people. 
P This leader cap band in Crescentius. 
Of noble birth and directly descended 
from Alberic and Theodora, he was en- 
dowed with remarkable ability, and in- 
spired with an ardent ambition to revive 
the power and glory of the ancient days 
of Republican Rome. He was animated 
with somewhat of the same spirit that 
inspired Rienzi at a later period, but he 
was a far abler man, and without the 
restless vanity and love of pomp which 
ruined the last of the Tribunes. Placed 
at the head of the government as Consul 
in 980, he took advantage of the minority 


of Otho III, and the general state of an- 
archy to re-establish a republic, which 
should not be only a form but a power. 
The people seconded his efforts, glad to 


have a firm hand to guide them. Dis- 
usted with the crimes of the popes, his 
first effort was to deprive them of their 
civil authority and subject them to rule. 
It was in the early days of his consulate 
that Boniface was slain and dragged 
through the streets by the enraged popu- 
lace; and. his successor, John XV., a 
ing to acknowledge the sovereignty of 
the people, he exiled, only suffering him 
to return to Rome on his submission. 
For a series of years, under the govern- 
ment of Crescentius, Rome enjoyed a 
ace and order to which it had. long 
een @ stranger. 

On the death of John in 996, Otho, who 
had now attained his majority, placed a re- 
lation of his own in the Papal chair, under 
the title of Gregory V. e power thus 
exercised by Otho, and the manner in 
which the new Pope was elected, was dis- 
pleasing to Crescentius, who refused to 
recognize the authority of the Pope and 
the Emperor, and, retiring into the Castle 
St. Angelo, there fortified himself against 
them, adding new out-works and fortifica- 
tions to it. At first Gregory was pas- 
sive; but, strong in the support of the 
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Emperor, he began soon to assume greater 
powers, and to require a submission on 
the part of the people greater, in the 
opinion of Crescentius, than was consist- 
ent with the liberty of the Romans. 
Upon the persistence of Gregory, he _ 
an end to his usurpations by driving him 
from the city, and placing in his seat a 
Greek prelate, who assumed the tiara un- 
der the name of John XVI., making req- 
uisition at the same time on the Em- 
peror of Constantinople for support. The 
aid was granted; but before the Greek 
auxiliaries could arrive, the Emperor, fu- 
rious at the interference of Crescentius, 
marched upon Rome.and seized the Pope, 
John, whom he cruelly mutilated and tor- 
tured to death, despite the earnest sup- 
plications of St. Nilus. His tongue and 
eyes were torn out, his nose was cut off, 
and, clad in the tattered vestments of his 
order, he was carried, seated backward on 
an ass, through the streets. This done, 
he at once attacked Crescentius in the 
Castle St. Angelo. The Castle, however, 
was so strongly fortified by Crescentius 
that it defied the assaults of the whole Im- 
perial army, with the Emperor at its head ; 
and it was from this siege, as well as from 
the fortifications and outworks added by 
the Consul, that it obtained the name it 
afterwards kept for centuries, of the “ Rock 
or Tower of Crescentius.” Foiled in his 
attempts to take it by storm and siege, 
the Emperor had recourse to a treacher- 
ous stratagem to obtain possession of it. 
There was a German in his suite, named 
Tammus, a most familiar friend accord- 
ing to Fleury, who was accustomed 
to eat out of the same plate with him, 
and wear his very dresses. This man he 
sent to Crescentius, empowering him to 
offer on oath, in his own name and in that 
of the Pope, honourable capitulation to 
the Consul, and the safety of himself and 
all his followers. The offer was acepted: 
but no sooner was Crescentius in his 
power than he cut off his head, which he 
threw down from the tower, and then 
hung up his body by the feet outside the 
walls. een the battlements of the Castle 
he also hung twelve of his followers. 
Stephania, wife of Crescentius, a beau- 
tiful and high-spirited woman, was treated 
with great indignity, and, according to 
some accounts, abandoned to the brutality 
of the soldiers. This outrage rankled 
deep in her bosom, but she had the cour- 
age and the skill to conceal her sense of 
injury. She withdrew into solitude, and 
made no attempt to revenge the murder 
of her husband or the insults to her. 
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She nursed, however, a deadly purpose in 
her heart, and kept it to herself. 

Otho, meantime, overcome with remorse 
for this base and treacherous murder, 
made a pilgrimage to Monte Gargano, 
there to expiate his crime by prayer and 
penitence. On his return to Rome he 
was ill in body as well as mind, and under 
the pretence of being skilled in medicine, 
Stephania presented her-elf, obtained au- 
dience of him, and offered her services to 
assist in his cure. All seemed to have 
been forgotten, if not forgiven, on her 
part. So profound was her hypocrisy 
that it seems to have imposed not only 
on the King but on all by whom he was 
surrounded. Dazzled by her charms, and 
his suspicions laid at rest, she gained not 
only his confidence but his passionate ad- 
miration, and became his mistress. In de- 
laying her revenge she seems to have been 
actuated by a double motive —that of 
ambition as well as vengeance ; and appa- 
rently her design was first, at least, to pre- 
vail upon him to marry her, and give her 
the rank of empress, and then perhaps to 
make way with i. Whether, in fact, she 
only sought to gratify her ambition at the 
expense of the fame and memory of her 
husband, or whether all was feigned in 
order to further her plan of revenge, is 
difficult to say. However this may be, 
he refused to marry her and she poisoned 
him — according to one account, by a pair 
of perfumed gloves; according to another, 
by a potion; and according to a third, 
by causing him to be wrapped up in a 

oisoned stag’s hide under pretence that 
it would cure him of his disease, but which 
proved not less fatally venomous than the 
robe of Nessus. ‘Thus perished, at twenty- 
two years of age, the third of the Othos, 
three years after the death of Crescentius, 
in the year 1002. 

‘ The German historians have generally 
sought to discredit all stories to the disad- 
vantage of Otho III, and to elevate him 
into a hero. There is certainly much to 
interest us in the circumstances of his his- 
tory and in his early fate, but little to ex- 
cite our admiration, or justify the extreme 
praise which has been lavished upon him. 
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He had been educated by St. Bernard and 
the famous Gerbert (afterwards Sylvester 
II.), and from them he had received a con- 
siderable culture. But his life was graced 
by no great deeds, and the priestly influ- 
ence exerted upon him from his earliest 
youth had deeply infected his mind with 
superstition, and, to a certain extent, un- 
fitied him for the duties of his station. In 
character he was at once vehement and 
vacillating, melancholy and excitable — by 
turns the victim of violent fits of passion, 
during which he was guilty of gross cruel- 
ties and crimes, and of equally violent fits 
of remorse and devotion, during which he 
strove to expiate his offences by long pil- 
grimages, penances, fasts, and superstitious 
rites. In his public life he showed little 
sagacity or knowledge of men, and in his 

rivate life his standard of morals was low. 

is proclivities were more to the priest- 
hood than the empire, and at one time he 
proposed to St. Bernard to assume the 
vows of a monk. Wedded as he was to 
the Church, he was naturally surrounded 
by a suite of priestly flatterers, some of 
whom in their records of his life naturally 
sought to suppress what was discreditable 
in one so devoted to the interests of the 
Church, and to extol his virtues to the 
skies. Yet the facts that are known do 
not support their extreme encomiums, and 
there are not wanting passages and phrases 
even among these writers which, by a side- 
light, illuminate the facts they seek to con- 
ceal by silence. The story of his death is 
variously related, some of the contempo- 
rary chroniclers directly asserting that he 
was poisoned by Stephania, whom he had 
made his mistress, and some omitting all 
mention of this fact. But the great weight 
of evidence is on the side of those who as- 
sert that he thus met his death, and it is 
plain even from the narratives of the oth- 
ers that his death was sudden, and ve 
peculiar in its circumstances. Teieol, 
upon a careful examination of the Chroni- 
cle of Ditmarus, upon which those who 
reject the story principally rely, it is plain 
that if Otho III. did not die by poison ad- 
ministered by Stephania, he probably died 
of a fouler and more corrupting poison. 





ROSE ALYMER. 
AH, what avails the sceptred race, 
Ah, what the form divine! 
What every virtue, every grace! 
Rose Aylmer, all were thine. 


LIVING AGE. VoL. xx. 900 


Rose Aylmer, whom these wakeful eyes 
May weep, but never see; 
A night of memories and of sighs 
I consecrate to thee. 
W.S. Landor, 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Tae winter passed away without any 
special incidents. Habermann was accus- 
tomed to a uniform life, and desired no 
other, for himself; but the young people 
were sometimes wearied by it, and by their 
seclusion, especially Franz von Rambow. 
Fritz Triddelsitz had his aunt, the Frau 
Pa:torin, close by, and a little farther off, 
his dear mother at Rahnstadt and, nearer 
than either, Marie Moller the house-keeper, 
who often comforted him with a bit of 
roast goose, or a morsel of sausage, so that 
they soon came into friendly relations. 
Sometimes they were together like mother 
and child, for Marie was seven years older 
than Fritz,—she was four and twenty; 
sometimes they seemed more like lovers, 
for four and twenty is no great age, after 
all; and Fritz instead of learning his Latin 
at school, had fed upon romances, and had 
been a regular customer at the circulating 
library, so that he was quite well informed 
about such matters, and as his father had 
advised him to study human nature, and 
Habermann often repeated the advice, he 
thought it a good opportunity to improve 
his knowledge of love-affairs; but den’t be 
alarmed, there is nothing serious coming — 
nothing more tender than roast goose and 
sausage. 

Habermann had no occasion to trouble 
himself about Fritz; it was only for Franz 
he felt anxious. He had taken him already 
once to the parsonage, and when Christ- 
mas time came, they were invited there to 
spend Christmas eve. The young Herr 
accepted, — Fritz had gone home to Rahn- 
stadt for the holidays — and as they drove 
up in the sleigh — for it was fine sleighing 
—to the front door, which opened into the 
living-room, there stood the little, plump 
Frau Pastorin, motioning with both hand 
and foot : — 

“No, Habermann, no! you mustn’t come 
in here! Herr von Rambow, if you will 
have the kindness, just go round to my 
Pastor’s study.” 

And, as they entered the study, Louise 
spran tenes her father, and kissed him, 
and whispered in his ear what presents she 
had made, and how she had arranged them, 
and who was to knock the Yule raps, and 
had scarcely time to give Herr von Ram- 
bow a hasty courtesy. But the Pastor 
made up for her neglect; he shook the 
young man’s hand, and said that he was 

eartily glad that he had come to celebrate 


this joyous feast with them. “But,” he 

added, “ we must be under subjection; my 

Regina takes the rule to-day, and her head 

{Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1879, by Littell & Gay, in the Office of the Librarian 
of Congress at Washington.) 
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is never clearer and brighter than on Christ- 
mas eve.” 

He was right in that; for every few mo- 
ments her head was thrust in at the door: 
“ Wait just a minute longer! Sit per- 
fectly still! The bell will ring directly.” 
And once she whisked through the room, 
with a blue package peeping from under 
her apron, and then in the next room they 
heard her merry laugh. 

At last, at last, the bell rung, and the 
door flew open, and there stood the Christ- 
mas tree, in the centre of the room, on the 
round table, and under the tree were as 
many dishes full of apples and nuts and 
ginger-bread as there were members of the 
family, and two more, for Habermann and 
the young gentleman. The Frau Pastorin 
fluttered about the tree, and then taking 
Habermann and Herr von Rambow by the 
hand, she led them upto the table. “This 
is your dish, and this is yours, and Louise 
and my Pastor have already found theirs!” 
then turning around, she cried, “ Now all 
come in!” for the Pastor’s man, George, 
and the two maids, Rika and Diirten, were 
all standing at the door, waiting for their 
Christmas boxes, — “now all come in! 
Where the bright dollars are sticking in 
the apples, those are your dishes, and the 
red cloth lying here is for the two maids, 
and this red vest is for George. And Lou- 
ise — yes, yes, yes!” She could go no 
further, for Louise had grasped her about 
the neck, and was kissing the words from 
her lips, and in her hand she held a bright 
cherry merino dress: “This is from you, 
mother!” 

Here it must be confessed, the Frau Pas- 
torin so far forgot herself as to equivocate, 
not in words, to be sure, but by shaking 
her head, and nodding towards her Pastor, 
and _— sprang upon him: “Then it is 

‘ou ” 
r But he also shook his head, and pro- 
fessed to know nothing about it, and 
Louise grasped her own father by the arm, 
and cried: “No,no! It is from you!” 

The good old inspector was much affect- 
ed at receiving from his child the thanks 
which were due to others; he stroked her 
soft hair, and his eyes grew moist, as he 
took her hand and led her back tothe Frau 
Pastorin, saying, “ No, darling, no! 
thanks belong here.” 

But the Frau Pastorin had no time now 
to receive thanks. She was busy with her 
Pastor, whom she had drawn aside to see 
how his new dressing-gown fitted. It was 
fortunate that it did not happen to be a 
pair of pantaloons, for in the joy and ex- 
citement of this evening, the impropriety 


Your 
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would never have occurred to her mind. 


and she drew back a couple of steps and 
looked at her Pastor, like a child when it 
has set up a new doll in the sofa-corner, 
and 2s she turned round she saw a package 
lying on her dish, which her Pastor had 
secretly placed there. Hastily she untied 
the string, and took off the wrappings, 
chattering all the while. 

How strangely it felt! Somebody 
was surely playing a joke on her,— and at 
last, there was a beautiful black silk dress. 
Now the joy was at its height. Haber- 
mann had found a new pipe on his plate, 
and held it in his mouth, puffing content- 
edly, although it was quite cold, the Pas- 
tor lay back in the sofa-corner, like the 
new doll, and the Frau Pastorin and Louise 
walked up and down the room holding up 
the stuff for their new dresses, and looking 


down at them, as if the dresses were al-, 


ready finished. 


And Franz! Franz sat a little aside, 


and a slight sadness stole over him, at the 
thought of the joys he had missed since his 
childhood. He rested his head on his 
hand, and the Christmas eves of his life 
passed before him; kind friends and rel- 
atives brought him their greetings, but 


the two faces which hung in his room, 
under the wreath of immortelles, were 
missing. He felt that he did not belong 
here, but he would not disturb their joy ; 
he recalled his thoughts, and as he raised 
his head he looked into a pair of great, 
beautiful, childish eyes, full of thought and 
— as if they had read his heart. 
“Yule rap!” cried Rika’s loud voice, and 
a package flew in at the door, “ For the Frau 
Pastorin.” It was anice roller, and nobody 
knew where it came from. “Yule rap!” 
again; and this time it was a new stuffed 
cushion for the Pastor’s arm-chair ; but no- 
body had made it. Oh, what fibs they told 
that evening at the parsonage! “ Yule 
rap!” There was a letter for the Frau Pas- 
torin, and in it a ticket with a number, re- 
ferring to another ticket up-stairs, and 
when she hadgot this, it referred her to 
another down in the cellar, and that to an- 
other, and another,— and if the Frau Pas- 
torin wanted the pretty embroidered collar 
designed for her, she must chase it all over 
the house, to find it, at last, close by, in 
her husband’s boot-leg. Another “Yule 
rap!” Ah, that was a great package! “To 
the Herr. Pastor,” it was addressed, but 
when the first wrapper was taken off, it 
was for the Frau Pastorin, and then for 
George, and then for Rika, and finally for 
Louise, and when the last paper had been 


What could it! 
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taken off, there was a little work-table, 


The gown fitted well, and looked finely, | exactly such a work-table as her father 
sh had given years ago to her dead mother. 
| He knew where it came from, no one else. 


Then another “ Yule rap!” Books for 


| Louise. “Yule rap!” again — an embroi- 


dered foot-cover for Habermann. All this 
time Rika had not been visible. Now she 
came in and gathered up the wrappin 
paper and string. Then the door opene 
once more, a clear bell-like voice cried 
“Yule rap!” and, as the package was ex- 
amined, it was found to be “ For the Hon- 
ourable Herr Franz von Rambow,” and 
while they were looking, a little maiden 
crept softly in on tip-toe, a great joy beam- 
7“ her face. 

ranz was taken by surprise, but when 
he opened his package, he found a letter 
from his youngest cousin Fidelia, and the 
three unmarried daughters of the Kammer- 
rath had sent him their Christmas gifts — 
Albertine a smoking-cushion, and he never 
smoked on a sofa,— Bertha a saddle-cover, 
and as yet he had no horse,— and Fidelia 
a cigar-case, and in fact he never smoked 
at all. But what of that? Whether one 
can use them or not, it is all one; not the 
gift; but the giver, and the good-will is 
the important thing at Christmas time. 
Franz no longer felt so lonely ; and as he 
saw the pleasure in Louise’s face, when 
she returned, he laughed and joked with her 
about his presents, and, whether she liked 
it or not, she must receive his thanks, be- 
cause he had recognized her voice. 

Rika came in again, saying, “Frau Pas- 
torin, they are all here.” 

“So? Then we will go out.” 

“No, dear Regina,” said the Pastor, 
“let them come in.” 

“Oh, Pastor, they will bring in so much 
snow on their feet!” 

“Never mind! Rika wilt get up early 
to-morrow morning, and clean it all up. 
Eh, Rika?” 

To be sure, Rika would do it gladly; so 
the door was opened, and in came head 
after head, flaxen heads and dark heads, 
all the little people in the village, and they 
stood there rubbing their noses, and open- 
ing their eyes wider and wider, and stared 
at the apples and ginger-nuts, with their 
mouths also wide open, as if to invite the 
dainties to walk in. 

“So!” said Frau Pastorin, “ now let the 
godchildren come first. Habermann,” 
added she, “ we are next to their parents, 
my Pastor and. I, in fact we are nearest to 
our godchildren.” And more than half 
of the company pressed forward, for the 
Pastor and his wife had stood godparents 
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to at least half the village children. One 
boy, who wanted to decéive, pushed for- 
ward with the others, that was Jochen 
Ruhrdanz, who had said last year that the 
any ag Wa more than the others; 

ut Stina asmuths noticed him, and 
pushed him back, saying, “You are not a 
godchild,” so that his impudent attempt 
was unsuccessful. 

Then the Herr Pastor came forward, 
with a pile of books under his arm, and all 
the godchildren, who had during the win- 
ter come to him for instruction, received 
every one a hymn-book, and the others 
received writing-books and slates and 
primers and catechisms, according as they 
needed them, and all the children said, 
“ Thank you, godfather!” but those who 
had hymn-books said, “Thank you very 
much, Herr Pastor.” That was an old 
custom. 

Then came the Frau Pastorin. “So! I 
will take the nuts; Louise, you take the 
ginger-nuts, and, Herr von Rambow, will 
you take the —— ? And now, each 
in his turn! Come, children, put your- 
selves in rows, and hold your dishes 
ready.” 

It.was not a very quiet proceeding, 
there was some pushing and shoving, for 
each one wished to be in the front row, 
and each held out whatever he had 
brought, to receive his Christmas gift. 
The little girls had their aprons, but the 
boys had brought anything they could lay 
hands on; one had a platter, another a 
peck-measure, a third his father’s hat, and 
one a great corn-sack, which he evidently 
expected to get almost if not quite full. 
-Now began the dividing. 

“There, there, there — hold!” said the 
‘Frau Pastorin, as she came to a mischiev- 
ous rogue of a boy. “Herr von Rambow, 
that mA to have no apples, because he 
helped himself from the garden, last sum- 
mer.” 

“ Oh, Frau Pastorin ——” 

“ Boy, didn’t I see you myself, up in the 
great apple-tree by the wall, knocking off 
the apples with a stick ? ” 

“ But, ah, Frau Pastorin —— 

“Not a word! Boys who steal apples 
can’t expect to have any at Christmas.” 
So she went on, but stopped again when 
she came to Jochen Ruhrdanz. “ Didn’t 
I see you, last week, fighting with Chris- 
tian Rusborn, before the parsonage, so 
that my Rika had to go out and separate 

ou ? ” 
he Yes, Frau Pastorin, but he said ——” 

“Hush! Louise, he gets no ginger- 
nuts.” 


” 
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“Yes, Frau Pastorin, but we made it 
all up again.” 

“Ah! Then you may give him some, 
Louise.” 

So they went through the rows, and 
then the children went off with their 
Christmas boxes, saying only, “ Good even- 
ing!” for thanks were not the custom, at 
this stage of the proceedings. 

When they were gone, quite a different 
set of people came coughing and limping 
in at the door; these were the old spin- 
ning-women, and broom-tyers, and wood- 
en-shoemakers, out of the village, and 
also some, who were no longer capable of 
any work. With these the Pastor spoke 
a few friendly, Christian words, and the 
Frau Pastorin gave each one a great loaf 
of plain, wholesome cake, and they went 
away, wishing God’s blessing upon the 
Pastor and his wife. 

About nine o’clock the Pastor’s George 
brought Habermann’s sleigh to the door, 
and the two guests said “ Good night!” 
and, as Habermann came out, he went up 
silently to the horses, and took off their 
bells, for up in the church-tower other 
bells were ringing which rung for the 
whole world. 

They drove slowly through the village. 
Here and there burned a Christmas candle 
in the cottages of the poor laborers, and 
up in the heavens God had lighted up his 
great Christmas tree with a thousand 
shining lamps, and the world lay stretched 
out beneath like a Christmas table, and 
winter had spread it with a cloth of whit- 
est snow, that spring, summer and autumn 
might cover with Christmas gifts. 

As they came out of the village, Franz 
noticed the lighted windows of Pomuchels- 
kopp’s house ; “ They are keeping Christ- 
mas there, too,” said he. They gave 
presents; but it was not a real Christmas 
after all. 

Pomuchelskopp had bought pene 
Rahnstadt; everything came from Ros- 
tock. “Always noble!” said he. He told 
also how much Malchen and Salchen’s 
clothes had cost, and when Malchen heard 
that Salchen’s dress was two dollars dearer 
than her’s, she felt badly, and Salchen 
thought herself quite superior to her sis- 
ter. And Philipping’ and Nanting began 
to quarrel about a sugar dolk, and when 
Pomuchelskopp said that his favorite, 
Philipping, should have it, Nanting was 
angry, and threw a toy-box at Philipping, 
which unfortunately hit the great looking- 

lass, and broke it into a thousand pieces. 
‘hen their mother took the government 
into her hands, and got the strap out of 
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the cupboard, and punished Nanting first 
for his misdeeds, and then Philipping, and 
afterwards the other boys for company. 
And not once in the whole evening did 
she say “Poking” to her husband; not 
even when he brought out the new winter 
hat with great feathers, that he had 
bought for her; she said only, “ Kopp, do 
you want to make me look like a scare- 
crow?” 

As Franz went to bed that night, he said 
to himself that he had never spent so 
pleasant a Christmas eve, and when he 
asked himself the reason, the joyous face 
of Louise Habermann appeared before his 
mind’s eye, and he said, “ Yes, yes, such a 
joyous child belongs properly to Christ- 
mas time!” 

Between Christmas and New Year’s, a 
very unusual event occurred. Jochen 
Niissler’s blue cloak with seven capes 
drove over to Pumpelhagen in the “ phan- 
tom,” and when Habermann went out 
there sat Jochen himself inside the coat. 
He could not get out, — Oh, no! — he had 
been from home an hour and a half al- 
ready ; but he had been at the parsonage, 
and they were all coming to spend St. 
Sylvester’s eve, and Brisig also, and he 
wanted his brother-in-law to come, and 
bring the two young people with him, and 
he would do what . could to entertain 
them with a big bow] of punch. 

Having uttered this long speech, he 
stopped abruptly, and when Habermann 
had accepted the invitation, and Christian 
had turned the horses’ heads, a murmur 
came out of the seven capes, which sounded 
like, “Good-bye, brother-in-law!” but 
Christian looked back and said, “You 
must all come to coffee, Herr Inspector! 
The Frau told me so expressly.” 

Franz forwarded the invitation to Fritz, 
who was still at Rahnstadt, and wrote him 
that, as his vacation would be over, he 
could come to Rexow the last day of the 

ear, and go home with them to Pumptl- 
agen. 

As Habermann and Franz drove up to 
the Rexow farm house, at the appointed 
time,— it was a wet day,—there stood 
Jochen in the door, in his new black dress- 
coat and trousers, a Christmas present 
from his wife, and the red smoking-cap 
which Mining had given him, looking for 
all the world like a stuffed bullfinch. 

“Look alive, Jochen,” called Brisig 
from within, “and do the ‘honneurs,’ that 
Karl’s young nobleman may have some 
opinion of your manners.” 

After Jochen had received them, and 
the greetings with the family and the 
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Pastor and his wife were over, Frau Niiss- 
ler began to talk to her brother about her 
domestic affairs, the Pastor engaged in 
conversation with the young Herr von 
Rambow, the Frau Pastorin asked the 
little girls about their Christmas presents. 
Jochen sat silently in his old corner by the 
stove, and Briisig in his great seal-skin 
boots which came nearly up to his waist, 
went from one to another, as if it were 
Christmas eve over again, and he were 
playing St. Nicholas, to frighten the chil- 
ren. 

The sun looked in at the window now 
and then, the room was warm and com- 
fortable, the coffee-steam rose in little 
clouds and mingled with the smoke- 
wreaths from the Pastor’s pipe, till it 
seemed like a summer day, with light, 
feathery clouds floating in the sun shine. 
Only, near the stove, it looked as if a 
thunder-shower was coming up, for there 
sat Jochen, smoking as if for a wager. 
His wife had taken away the “Fleigen 
Markur” from his tobacco-pouch, and 
filled it for the occasion with “Fine old 
mild,” and he could not get the strength 
of the “ Markur” from this more delicate 
quality of tobacco, without using a double 
portion. 

But a cloud was coming up outside, not 
exactly in the heavens, nor yet from the 
earth beneath, — which would disturb the 
repose of this quiet room. 

One of Frau Niissler’s maids came in 
to say that there was a man outside with 
a cart, who had brought a travelling trunk 
from the apothecary at Rahnstadt, and 
where should it be put ? 

“God bless me!” cried the Frau Pad- 
torin, “that is Fritz’strunk. You will see, 
Pastor, my brother-in-law is so inconsider- 
ate, he has let the boy come on horseback 
again. Nobody ought to ride that wild 
horse, Habermann.” 

“Oh, don’t be troubled, Frau Pastorin,” 
said Habermann, laughing a little, “the 
horse is not so bad ——” 

“ Ah, Habermann, but I saw him be- 
fore, when he first came to Pumpelhagen ; 
the creature would not stir a step.” 

“ Frau Pastorin,” said Briisig, “it is not 
so bad if a beast is balky as when the ras- 
cal takes to running; then the Latin riders 
used to fall off.” 

But the little Frau Pastorin could not 
rest; she gpened the window, and asked 
the man who had driven the cart whether 
Fritz was riding, and was the horse very 
vicious ? 

“Like a lamb,” was the reply. “If 
he does nothing to the horse, the horse 
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will do nothing to him. He will be here 
directly.” 

That was comforting, so the Frau Pas- 
torin seated herself again on the sofa, say- 
ing, with a sigh, — 

“My poor sister! I tremble for her, 
whenever I set eyes on the boy. He plays 
too many stupid jokes.” 

“ He will be up to something of the sort, 
now,” said Brisig. 

Brisig was ri hit. In the time between 
Christmas and New Year's Fritz had ac- 
complished a great deal of folly, all the 
time in his wonderful inspector suit; for, 
though the weather had been cold and dis- 
agreeable, he had worn the green hunting- 
jacket, white leather breeches, and yellow 
top-boots, not merely in the day-time, but 
occasionally through the night. Once, at 
least, after he had come home late from 
a lively company of young farmers, the 
maid-servant found him next morning ly- 
ing in bed in his boots and spurs. He had 
met an old friend that evening, Just 
Prebberow by name, who went round half 
the year in yellow top-boots, and the 

leasure of seeing him, together with the 
fively, agricultural conversation, had been 


a little too much for Fritz. Just Preb- 


berow had given him all sorts of useful 


advice, how to manage “the old man,” as 
he called Habermann, and to pull the 
wool over his eyes, and had told incidents 
from his own experience in the manage- 
ment of farm-boys; and, after discussing 
these branches of agriculture, they came 
to the subject of horses. Fritz related his 
adventures with the old chestnut, who was 
naturally a very gifted horse, and good- 
natured, for the most part, but like his 
own father the apothecary, old Chestnut 
had always been suspicious of him, and on 
the look-out for mischief. He had evi- 
dently made up his mind that Fritz knew 
nothing about the management of horses, 
although Fritz had made repeated efforts 
to bring him to a better way of thinking. 
His greatest fault was that he positively 
would not stir a step farther than he 
pleased, neither kicks nor kindness, whip- 
ping nor spurring, could alter this deter- 
mination when once he had taken it into 
his stupid head. 

“And do you allow that?” said Just 
Prebberow. “Now, brother, I will tell 
you what to do. See, next time you 
mount him, take a good sized earthen pot 
full of water, and ride gently along just as 
usual, till you come to the place where he 
balks, and then give it to him with the 
spurs in the ribs, and break the pot over 
his head,—all at once!—so that the 
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fragments of the pot will clatter down, 
and the water will run into his eyes.” 

Fritz paid close attention to this advice, 
and when he started to-day in his smart 
inspector suit, he took the bridle in his 
left hand, the riding-whip under his left 
arm, and in his right hand a great jar 
full of water. He could not ride fast, 
without spilling the water, and old Chest- 
nut had no desire to run away, so they 
jogged along very peaceably until they 
reached Rexow farm. 

Here Fritz wished to ride up to the 
house in a brisk trot, so he drove the spurs 
into old Chestnut’s ribs, but Chestnut, 
having a bad disposition and still bearing 
Fritz malice, on account of his adventure 
in the Pastor’s mud-puddle, all of a sudden 
stood still. Now was the time. A stroke 
of the whip behind, spurs in his ribs, and 
crash! the pot between his ears. “Uff!” 
grunted Chestnut, shaking his head, in 
token that he would not stir a step, but 
the blow must have s‘unned him a little, 
for he lay down directly. Fritz went too, 
of course, and though he had sense enough 
to fall clear of the horse, he could not pre- 
vent himself from lying at his side. 

The company in Frau Niissler’s parlor 
had witnessed the scene, and at first the 
little Frau Pastorin had lamented her poor 
sister’s misfortune, but as she observed 
oli Chestnut’s quiet behaviour, and saw 
Fritz safely landed upon the soft and some- 
what cold “ bed of honor,” which the rain 
and dew of heaven and Jochen Niissler’s 
poe ew had prepared for him, she was 
compelled to join in the general laughter, 
and said to her Pastor, “It is good enough 
for him!” 

“Yes,” said Brasig, “and if he takes cold, 
it won’t hurt him. What business has he 
to behave so with that old creature!” 

Fritz now approached, looking on one 
side like a plough-boy, black and muddy, 
on the other still smart and shining. 

“You are a dainty sight, my son,” cried 
the Frau Pastorin, from the open window. 
“Don’t come in here like that! Fortu- 
nately, your trunk has arrived, and you can 
change your clothes.” 

He followed her advice, and entered the 
room, before long, in his most distinguished 
apparel, a blue dress-coat and long black 
trousers, like a young proprietor, but in 
great vexation, which Brisig’s jokes and 
his aunt’s observations did not tend to di- 
minish. Franz, on the contrary, was in 
the most cheerful temper. He joked to 
his heart’s content with the three little 

irls, and looked at their Christmas gifts, 
ughing himself half dead as the little 
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twins finally dragged: forward a great 
foot-sack, which Uncle Brisig had given 
them, “that the little rogues might keep 
their toes warm, and not get the cursed 
Podagra.” Franz had never in his life 
enjoyed opportunities of intercourse with 
little girls younger than himself, and this 
confidential chatter and contented mirth- 
fulness, making merry over things which 
in his eyes seemed nothing at all, made 
such an impression upon him, that when 
they sat down to supper, he kept among 
the little folks, decidedly refusing the 
pressing invitations of Frau Niissler, who 
wished him, as a nobleman, to take a high- 
er place. 

That was a joyous evening meal; talk 
went briskly back and forth, every one 
taking his share except Fritz and Jochen. 
Fritz could not get over his annoyance, 
and was vexed that he could not enjoy 
himself as Franz was doing. Jochen said 
nothing to be sure, but he laughed contin- 
ually; if Brisig merely opened his. mouth, 
Jochen stretched ‘his from ear to ear, and 
when the punch was brought in, and Lin- 
ing, as the most judicious of the little 
ones, undertook the task of serving it out, 
he found a voice, and endeavored to dis- 
charge his duties as host, saying now and 
then very quietly, “ Lining, help Briisig!” 

The punch helped Fritz, also, to the use 
of his tongue. He was still in ill-humor, 
especially at Franz’s undignified behav- 
ior. The little girls had hitherto seemed 
to him very small fry, but if one talked to 
them at all, one should employ a higher 
style of conversation. Accordingly he 
took up the réle which he had played at 
the Rehnstadt ball, when he had danced 
with the burgomeister’s daughter, aged 
twenty-seven, and addressed Louise as 
“Fraulein Habermann.” The child looked 
at him in astonishment, and as he again 
uttered his “ Friiulein,” she laughed inno- 
cently in his face: “Iam no Friulein, I 
am only Louise Habermann,” — and Franz 
could not help laughing also. 

That was annoying for Fritz, but he 
knew what was proper, and how one should 
converse with ladies; he refused to be 
snubbed, and went on relating his experi- 
ences at the ball, what he said to the bur- 
gomeister’s daughter, and what she had 
said to him, “friulein” ing also the little 
twins, richt and left. And as this caused 
a great tittering and giggling among the lit- 
tle folks, he naturally talked louder and 
louder, in order to be heard, till at last 
the whole company were looking at him in 
silence. Jochen, who sat next him, had 
turned round and stared at him, as if to 
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see how it were possible that one human 
being could talk so much. Briisig looked 
over Jochen’s shoulder with an uncom- 
monly happy face, rejoicing at his own 
knowledge of human nature, and nodding 
now and then to Habermann, as if to say, 
“You see, Karl, didn’t Isay so? A good- 
for-nothing puppy!” 

Habermann, annoyed, looked down at his 
plate, Frau Niissler was in great perplexity 
to know what she ought to do as hostess, 
in such an emergency, the Pastor gently 
shook his head back and forth; but the 
most excited of all was the little Frau 
Pastorin. She bent down her head till the 
cap-strings rustled under her chin, and 
moved uneasily on her chair, as if the 
place were too hot for her, and as Fritz fi- 
nally attempted to give a visible illustra- 
tion of the schottische, how the gentleman 
embraced the lady, she could no longer 
contain herself. She sprang up and cried, 
“ All keep still! As his aunt, I am the 
nearest to him! Fritz, come here directly!” 
And as he slowly rose, and very coolly and 
a walked round to her, she took 

old of his coat and pulled him along: 
“My dearest boy, come out here a mo- 
ment!” With that, she drew him out of 
the door. The company inside heard frag- 
ments of a short sermon, which was inter- 
rupted by no reply, and then the door 
opened and the Frau Pastorin led Fritz 
back again, and, pointing to his place, 
said, “Now sit down quietly, and behave 
like a reasonable being.” 

Fritz followed her advice, that is to say 
the first part of it; the second was not so 
easy, and ought not to have been expect- 
ed. After fashionable talk, reasonable talk 
seemed to him very tame, and why should 
he spoil a good beginning by a bad ending? 

As Franz and the little girls gradually 
resumed their lively chatter, and the older 
people travelled on in the country road of 
reasonable talk, with a jolt now and then, 
when Briisig drove against a stone, Fritz 
sat and grumbled to himself, feeding his 
anger with punch, which served as oil to 
the flame, and inwardly called Franz “a 
crafty rascal,” and the little girls, “ foolish 
children,” who understood nothing of po- 
lite conversation. 

In spite of this, and of the contempt 
which he felt for such childish intercourse, 
his anger was mingled with a little jeal- 
ousy at not being himself “cock of the 
walk,” and as he perceived that Franz 
seemed most taken with Louise Haber- 
mann, he vowed secretly that that should 
come to an end; he himself, Fritz Trid- 
delsitz, would see what he could do, pro- 
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vided, that is, that his aunt would keep out 
of the way. 

By this time it was growing late, but no 
one thought how late it was, until sudden- 
ly a strange figure appeared in the room, 
wrapped from top to toe in all sorts of 
warm garments, and he blew ahorn, which 
was fearful to hear, and then began to 
sing, which was more fearful still. It was 
Just Stowsand, who was not more than 
half-witted, and, because he was fit for 
nothing else, Jochen Niissler had made him 
night-watchman. And the boys and girls 
looked in at the door, to see how Just 
would manage his business, and they 
laughed, and pushed and pulled one an- 
other back and forth. Then congratula- 
tions began, and all wished each other 
“Happy New Year!” and after all was 
quiet again, the Herr Pastor made a little 
speech, which began quite playfully but 
ended seriously, how with every year one 
came a step nearer to the grave, and one 
must comfort oneself by this, that with 
every year new knots were tied, and 
friendship and love bound more closely 
together. As he finished his good words, 
he looked around the circle; the little 
Frau Pastorin had slipped her arm in his, 
Jochen stood by his wife, Habermann and 
Briisig held each other by the hand, the 
two little twin-apples had their arms 
around each other, and Franz stood by 
Louise Habermann. Fritz was nowhere 
to be seen, he had gone off in his vexation. 

So ended the year 1839. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Wuewn Easter came, Briisig set out for 
the water-cure, and the Kammerrath ar- 
rived at Pumpelhagen, with his three 
daughters, Albertine, Bertha, and Fidelia. 

“He will never go away again, he is 
near his end,” said Habermann to himself, 
and Franz thought the same, and they 
spoke sadly of it to each other as they 
sat together the evening after his arrival. 
Franz naturally took his meals after this 
with his uncle and cousins, and Haber- 
mann found himself very lonely in the old 
farm-house, he had become so accustomed 
to the young man’s society, and found it so 
pleasant. 

During the first week the Kammerrath 
had avisitor. Pomuchelskopp came, in his 
blue dress-coat with bright buttons, and 
in his new coach, which was rendered 
more splendid than ever, since it was 
adorned with a coat of arms, which he had 
ordered from Vienna for half a louis-d’or. 
It represented a haddock’s head (Dorsch 
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Kopp) on a blue field (Fell), which the 
stupid laborers, who understood nothing 
about haddocks and blue fields called “a 
block head (das Kopp) in a blue coat” 
(Fell) ; having lor: discerned a per- 
sonal resemblance between the escutcheon 
and their master. 

He had given up the idea of intercourse 
with Briisig’s Herr Count, and no other 
families of nobility lived in the neighbor- 
hood, so he found the Kammerrath’s arri- 
val quite apropos. But the man was un- 
fortunate. As he made known his errand 
to Daniel Sadenwater, the Kammerrath’s 
old servant, in a melancholy tone — that 
he felt constrained to make personal in- 
quiries after the Herr Kammerrath, and 
added that he had known the Herr Kam- 
merrath very well at Rostock,— old Dan- 
iel went off with a peaceful face to an- 
nounce him, but came back with a face 
quite as placid to say that the Herr Kam- 
merrath regretted he was not in a state of 
health to receive callers. That was truly 
vexatious for Pomuchelskopp, and he sat 
all the afternoon sulking in the sofa-corner, 
and his dear wife, who always became so 
cheerful and affectionate on such occasions, 
called him “ Poking” incessantly, which 
certainly should have amply compensated 
for his disappointment. 

The Kammerrath, in his illness, felt the 
need of no other society than he found at 
home. His two oldest daughters thought 
of nothing else from morning to night but 
to amuse and comfort him, and the young- 
est, who was the pet child of the whole 
family, and who continued a little too 
young to suit her elder sisters, and perhaps 
prided herself a little upon her childlike 
joyousness, sought for means to enliven 
him. Franz, in the kindness of his heart, 
had assumed the office of secretary to his 
uncle, and took upon himself all the little 
annoying cares, which are not wanting in 
a household where sickness has entered; 
but the Kammerrath took especial pleasure 
in the society of Habermann, and consult- 
ed him not only about farming matters, 
but in all his affairs and perplexities. 

Habermann had little time, now, to visit 
at the parsonage, and if Louise wished to 
ae to her father, she must seek him in 
the fields, or at noon in the farm-house. 


So it a that she often came in the 


way of the Friiulein Fidelia, and as it is an 
old story that young girls who are grow- 
ing to be rather old girls, hovering on the 
line between Do pee and age, always incline 
to the youthful side, and enjoy the society 
of those younger than themselves, it was 
quite natural that Friulein Fidelia should 
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take a great fancy to Louise, and in a little 
while they were the closest friends. 

It is generally a good thing for a young 
girl to have such a friend, die than her- 
self, but I would not say it is always so. 
It depends greatly upon the circumstances 
of the older lady. Louise took no harm 
from the intimacy, for Fraulein Fidelia was 
very kind-hearted; she was also a little 
tired of the frivolity and ceremony of 
high society, and when her blessed mama 
—the gracious old lady, as Daniel Saden- 
water called her, — had endeavored to 
make her more ceremonious and dignified, 
the Kammerrath had always taken his dar- 
ling’s part. He was a little to blame for 
her childishness; she had always frol- 
icked with him, from her babyhood, and 
had laughed away his cares and troubles, 
and she kept on doing so from force of 
habit. 

She spoke of this daily task of amusing 
her father in such a manner that Louise 
thought of nothing but how to comfort and 
assist her; and what might have been dan- 
gerous under different circumstances be- 
came now rather a preventive of contagion. 
Louise had too much good sense to look 
among Friiulein Fidelia’s little fripperies 
of behavior for manners suitable to her- 
self. But she not only received benefit, 
she gave it. If Louise had little knowledge 
of the world of fashion, Friulein Fidelia 
had as little of the world in which she lived 
and moved —and there Louise could give 
the best instruction. 

But a vexatious thin 
which gave Friulein Fidelia great annoy- 
ance. It happened in this way. The 
Kammerrath fad sent to Schwerin for a 
beautiful dress, for her birth-day present, 
Friulein Albertine had given her a new 
summer hat, and Friulein Bertha, a pretty 
shawl, and when the presentation was over, 
the two elder sisters had arrayed their pet 
in the new finery, and stood looking at .. 
right and left, admiring her fine appear- 
ance, and Friiulein Bertha exclaimed, “ She 
is a little fairy!” (fée). 

Corlin Kegels, one of the maids, was go- 
ing through the room at the moment, and 
had nothing better to do than to say in the 
kitchen: “ What do you think, girls? 
Friulein Bertha says that our little Friu- 
lein looks like a little cow (vieh). The 
joke took, and Friulein Fidelia was soon 

nown among the servants only as “the 
little cow.” Of course it must come to her 
ears, sooner or later, and then there was a 
great uproar and a great investigation, 
and Corlin Kegels, in spite of her weeping 
and begging, was turned out of doors. 


was first to occur, 
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Louise came in just then, and met Corlin 
crying on the door-steps, and found Friiu- 
lein Fidelia crying in the parlor. One 
word led to another, and when Louise knew 
the whole affair, she said, placing her hands 
compassionately on the Friulein’s shoulders, 
“Ah, the poor things ,didn’t mean any 
harm.” 

“Yes, indeed they did,” cried the Friiu- 
lein, hastily. “The rough, unmannerly 
common people!” 

“No, no! Don’t say that!” exclaimed 
Louise, really distressed. “Our people are 
not rough; they have as much feeling as 
distinguished people. My father says one 
must learn to know them, and that is not 
so easy, their language separates them 
from their masters.” 

“Very likely,” said Fidelia. “I call 
‘little cow ’ a rough, coarse expression.” 

“Tt was a misunderstanding,” said 
Louise. “The word ‘fée’ is unknown to 
them, and this sounds like it, and seemed 
comical to them. They had no idea of 
offending you. Dear Friulein, you are the 
idol of all your servants.” 

This last sugar-plum, which Louise ad- 
ministered with no thought of flattery, 

acified the Friulein, and at last, in the 
indness of her heart, she resolved upon a 
nearer acquaintance with her people, and 
Corlin Kegels was taken again into favor. 

The Fraulein made inquires of Franz, 
and he praised the Pumpelhagen people 
highly, the Kammerrath, also, gave them a 
good character, and said that their ances- 
tors had lived on the estate since the 
memory of man. “The first Herr von 
Rambow of whom we have intelligence,” 
said he, “had two servants, one of whom 
was called ‘Asel,’ and the other ‘ Egel.’ 
These had many namesakes, and in time a 
great confusion arose among the different 
‘Egels’ and ‘ Asels.’ One Egel would 
take home the bushel of wheat, which 
another Egel should have had, and one 
Ase] would get the load of hay which 

roperly belonged to another. is con- 
a had reached such a point under one 
of my forefathers, who — 
the family to confess—had a very 


am sorry for 
short 
memory, that the Frau von Rambow, who 


was a good deal quicker-witted than her 
husband, undertook to remedy matters. 
She had an idea, and as she had the rule 
she could carry it out. All the fathers of 
families in the village were called together, 
one Sunday morning, and every one must 
tell his christened name and his father’s 
name, and she wrote them down, —for she 
knew how to write, — and then took the 
first letter of the christened name, and 
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the father’s name together, and baptized 
the whole village. So ‘Karl Egel’ became 
‘Kegel,’ and ‘Pagel Egel’ ‘Pegel,’ and 
‘Florian Egel’ ‘Flegel,’ and ‘ Vullrad 
Asel’ was changed to ‘ Vasel,’ and ‘ Peter 
Asel’ to ‘Pasel,’ and ‘David Asel’ to 
Dasei,’ and so on. And, it is a thing 
wa to be noted, the old story said the ances- 
tor of the Egels was a flax-head, and 
that of the Asels a black-head, and so 
it is among their namesakes to this day. 
And the resemblance was not merely ex- 
ternal, they inherited mental pecularities 
as well; for the first Egel was greatly 
skilled in cutting spoons and ladles, and 
making rakes and wooden shoes, while the 
first Asel was an uncommonly fine singer, 
and the gifts have remained in the fami- 
lies, —the night-watchmen have always 
been chosen from the Asels, and the 
wheel-wrights from the Egels; you know 
at this day, Fidelia, David Dasel is the 
watchman, and Fritz Flegel is the wheel- 
wright.” : 
raulein Fidelia was @ttessively pleased 
with this story, and in her restless and 
frolicsome humor she ran about to all the 
laborer’s cottages, chatting with the house- 
wives by the hour, and keeping them from 
their work, and bestowing cast-off finery 
upon the children. If Louise Habermann 
had not been with her, she would have 
given Pasel’s eleven-year-old Marie a rid- 
ing-hat with feathers and veil, and Dasel’s 
Stina, who watched the goslings in the 
duck-pond, would have got a gorgeous pair 
of light blue satin slippers. The old fa- 
thers of the village shook their heads over 
such doings; but the old mothers defended 
her, saying that if she were not so sensi- 
ble as she might be, yet she meant well; 
and instead of calling her merely “little 
cow,” as before, they called her “a nice 
good, pretty little cow.” 

Pastor Behrens shook his head, also, 
when he heard of this new sort of benefi- 
cence. The Pumpelhagen people were the 
best in his parish, he said, and they had 
good reason to be, in having such a good 
old master, the Gurlitz people had suffered 

atly from the change of propietors; 

ut nothing was so bad for people as indis- 

criminate and unmerited beneficence, — 
he must talk to the Friiulein about it. 

He did so at the next opportunity; he 
told her that the Pumpelhagen people 
were so situated that unless in case of 
sickness, or the death of a cow, or some 
other misfortune, an industrious fellow 
and a tidy housewife could take care 
of themselves, and that unnecessary favors 
only taught them to look too much to 
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others for assistance. These people must 
go their own, free way, just like others 
and one must be careful of intruding into 
their concerns, even to benefit them. 

I am glad to say that Friulein Fidelia 
saw the justice of these remarks, and lim- 
ited her benefactions in future to the 
people who could no longer help them- 
selves, to the old and the sick, and for 
these she was changed from a little 
“vieh” to a little “fee.” Louise helped 
her in these Good-Samaritan labors, and as 
Franz now and then met them in the cot- 
tages, he saw to his surprise that the little 
maiden had a good deal of expericnce, 
and was both wise and skilful in action, 
and that the lovely eyes rested with as 
much sweetness and compassion upon @ 
poor old sick laborer’s wife, as upon him, 
that Christmas eve. He rejoiced at this, 
without rightly knowing why. 

The spring was over, summer had 
come, and one Sunday morning Haber- 
mann received a letter from Brisig, at 
Warnitz, saying that he must stay at 
home that day ; Briisig had returned from 
the water-cure and wa3 coming to see him 
in the afternoon. So it happened; Briisig 
came on horseback, and dismounted with 
a spring, as if he would send both feet 
through the causeway. 

“Ho, ho!” cried Habermann. “How 
active you are, you are as quick as a 
bird!” 

“ Freshly sharpened, Karl! I have made 
a new beginning.” 

“Well, old fellow, how did it go?” 
asked Habermann, when they were estab- 
lished on the sofa, and had started their 
pi 


S. 
Listen, Karl! Damp, cold, soaking 
wet, that is only the beginning. They 
make a man into a frog, and before human 
nature changes to frog-nature a man suf- 
fers so much that he wishes he had come 
into the world as a frog, to begin with; 


but it is good, for all that. You see. the 
first thing in the morning is generally 
sweating. They wrap you up in cold, wet 
cloths, and then in woolen blankets, so 
tightly that you can move nothing but 
your toes. After that they take you into 
a bathing room, ringing a bell to keep the 
ladies away, and then they put you intoa 
bathing-tub, and pour three pailfuls of 
water over your bald head, if you happen 
to have one, and then you may go where 
you please. Do you think that is the end? 
You may think so, but it is only the begin- 
ning; but it is good, for all that. 

“Well, then you go walking, for exer- 
cise. Ihave done a good deal of walking 
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in my time, raking and harrowing and 


sowing peas, and so forth; but I always| 
Here, however, 1} 


had something to do. 
had nothing at all. And then you drink 
water from morning to night. It is just 
like pouring water through a sieve, and 
they stand there and groan, and say, ‘ Ah, 
the beautiful water!’ Don’t you believe 
them, Karl, they are hypocrites. Water 
is bad enough, outside, but inside it is fear- 
ful; it is good, though, for all that. 

“Then you take a sitz-bath—can you 
imagine how that feels, four degrees 
above freezing point? Just as if the devil 
had got you on a red-hot iron stool, and 
kept putting fresh fire under; but then it 
is good for you. Then you walk again, 
till noon, and then you eat your dinner. 

“ But you have no conception, Karl, how 
people eat at a water-cure! The water 
must sharpen the stomach famously. 
Karl, I have seen ladies, as slender and 
delicate as angels, who would eat three 
great pieces of steak, and potatoes — pre- 
serve us! enough to plant half an acre! 
The water-doctors are to be pitied, for one 
must eat them out of house and home. 
After dinner, you drink water again, and 
then you can talk with the ladies; for in 
the morning they won’t speak to you, the 


go about in strange disguises, some wit 

wet stockings, as if they had been crabbing, 
others with their heads tied up in wet 
cloths, and their hair flying. You can talk 
to them as you please, but you will find it 
hard to get answers, unless you inquire 


about their diseases, whether they have 
had an eruption, or swellings or boils, for 
that is polite conversation at a water-cure. 
After you have amused yourself in this 
manner, you must go to the “ Tiische,” * 
but don’t think that it is black,— no, noth- 
ing but clear cold water; it is good, 
though. You must take notice, Karl, 
everything that is particularly disagree- 
able and a man’s especial horror, is good 
for the human body.” 

“You should be cured of your gout, 
then, Briisig, for you have a special horror 
of cold water.” 

“ One may see very well, Karl, that you 
have never been at a water-cure. You 
see, the doctor explained it to me at length, 
this confounded Podagra is the chief of all 
diseases,— it is the mother of all mischief, 
—and it comes from the gout-stuff that 
lodges in the bones and ferments there, 
and the gout-stuff comes from the poison- 
stuff that you swallow by way of nourish- 
ment, for example, Kiimmel and tobacco, 


* Brasig probably means “‘ Douche.” ‘ Tiische”’ 
is Indian-ink. 
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or the things you get from the apothecary. 
And if you have the gout you must be 
sweated in wet sheets, till the tobacco 
which you have ever smoked, and all the 
Kiimmel you have ever drank, is sweated 
out. So you see the poison-stuff goes 
away, and then the gout-stuff, and then 
the cursed Podagra itself.” 

“ Was it so with you?” 

“ No.” ‘ 

“No? why didn’t you stay longer, then ? 
I would have held out till the end.” 

“Karl, you may talk. Nobody holds 
out,—no human being could. They had 
one man there who was sweated till he 
smelt so strong of tobacco that the doctor 
called the patients in, that their own noses 
might testify, and it was put down in the 
books; but it came out afterward that the 
rogue had been smoking a cigar, which is 
forbidden,— and Kiimmel is forbidden 
also. But to go on with the daily life. 
After the Tiische, you walk again, and by 
that time it is evening. You may still 
walk about in the twilight, if you please, 
and many of the gentlemen and ladies do 
so, or you may amuse yourself in the 
house, with reading. I used to read the 
water-books which a certain Russian has 
written, his name is Frank, one of the 
chiefs of the water-doctors. Karl, there is 
everything in those books, everything in 
brief. But it is hard for a man to under- 
stand, and, on that account, I did not get 
beyond the second page. That was quite 
enough for me, for after I had read it I 
was as dizzy as if I had been standing on 
my head half an hour. Do you think, 
Karl, that fresh air is fresh air? Not a bit 
of it! And do you think that water out 
of your a is water? You are quite 
mistaken ou see, fresh air is composed 
of three parts, oxygen and nitrogen and 
carbonic acid gas. And the pump water 
is composed of two parts, oxygen and hy- 
drogen. The entire water-cure system is 
founded upon fresh air and water. And 
you see, Karl, how wisely nature has pro- 
vided ; we go about in the open air, and 
we breathe in the black carbonic acid, and 
the nitrogen, for they cannot be separated, 
and then comes the water-cure and turtr 
these ugly things out of doors, for the 
oxygen of the water unites with the car- 
bonic acid, and the hydrogen drives out 
the nitrogen from the body, in the sweat- 
ing process. Do you understand, Karl?” 

“No,” said Habermann, laughing heart- 
ily, “not a word of it.” 

“ You shouldn’t laugh at things that you 
don’t understand, Karl. You see, I know 
the nitrogen is driven out, I have smelt it 
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myself; but what becomes of the black 
carbon? That is the point, and I never 
could get beyond it, in my water-cure sci- 
ence, and do you suppose Pastor Behrens 
understands it? I asked him yesterday, 
and he knows nothing at all about it. 
But you will see, Karl, the black carbonic 
acid is still in my body, and so I shall have 
the cursed Podagra again.” 

“But, Zachary, why didn’t you stay a 
little longer, until you were thoroughly 
cured?” 

“ Karl,” said Brisig, dropping his eyes, 
with a confused expression, “it wouldn’t 
do! Something happened to me, Karl,” 
looking Habermann in the face again. 
“You have known me since I was a child, 
have you ever noticed any disrespectful 
behavior to the ladies ?” 

“No indeed, Briisig, I can testify to that.” 

“Well, then, just think how it must 
have troubled me! A week ago this last 
Friday, I had an infamous grumbling in 
my great toe, — for it always begins at the 
extremities, — and the water-doctor said, 
‘Herr Inspector, you must have an extra 
packing. . Strump’s confounded Col- 
chicum is doing the mischief, and we must 
have it out.’ So he packed me himself, 
and bandaged me up so tight that I could 
scarcely draw breath, saying I did not need 
air so much as water, and upon that he 
was going to shut the window. ‘No,’ 
said I, ‘I understand enough to know that 
I must have fresh air; leave the window 
open,’ and he did so, and went off. I lay 
there quietly, thinking no harm, when sud- 
denly I heard a humming and a buzzing, 
and as I looked up, a whole swarm of bees 
came in at the window, and the leader, — 
for I knew him, Karl, you know I ama 
bee-master, I went out one spring at Zit- 
telwitz with the schoolmaster, and took 
seven and fifty hives—and this leader 
made straight for the blanket which the 
doctor had drawn over my head. Well, 
what wasIto do? I could not stir,—I 
blew and blew at him, till I had no breath 
left; not the slightest use. The beast fas- 
tened himself on my bald head, —for I al- 
ways left off my peruke, in order not to 
injure it — and the whole swarm came hov- 
ering over my face. I rolled myself out 
of bed, fell on the floor, struggled out of 
the blankets and wet sheets, and ran out 
of the door, with the devils ‘after me, and 
cried for help. God be praised, the as- 
sistant of the water-doctor—the man’s 
name is Ehrfurcht,—met me, and took 
me to another room, and got me necessary 
clothing, so that after resting awhile I 
could go down into the dining-room, that 
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is to say, with half a score bee-stings in 
my body. I began to talk to the gentle- 
men, and they laughed. I turned to one 
of the ladies, and made a friendly remark 
about the weather, and she blushed. Why 
should the weather make her blush? I 
don’t know, nor you either, Karl. Way 
do you laugh? Iturned to another lady, 
who was a singer, and asked her very po- 
litely to sing a song, that she had sung 
every evening. What do you think she 
did, Karl? She turned her back on me. 
As I stood there wondering what it all 
meant, the water-doctor came to me, and 
said, ‘ Herr Inspector, don’t take it ill, but 
you made yourself quite noticeable this af- 
ternoon. ‘How so?’ said I. ‘Yes,’ 
said he, ‘when you sprang out of the 
door, Fraulein von Hinkefuss was crossing 
the corridor, and she has told it in confi- 
dence to all the rest.’ ‘And on that ac- 
count, am Ito be deprived of all pity? 
Shall the gentlemen laugh, and the ladies 
turn their backs on me? I did not come 
here for that! If Friulein von Hinke- 
fuss had got half ascore of bee-stings in 
her body, I should inquire after her every 
morning, with the greatest interest. But 
let her go! One cannot buy sympathy in 
the market. But now come, Herr Doctor, 
and take the bee-stings out of me.’ If 
you believe me Karl, he couldn’t do it. 
‘What,’ said I, ‘not take a bee-sting out 
of my skin? ‘No,’ said he, ‘I could, to 
be sure, but I dare not, it would be a sur- 
gical operation, and according to the Meck- 
linburg laws I am not qualified for it.’ 
‘What?’ said I, ‘you can drive the 
poison out of my bones, and not draw the 
stings out of my body? You dare not 
touch the skin of the outer man, and you 
clear out his inside with your confounded 
water? Iam obliged to you!’ and from 
that moment, Karl, I lost confidence in the 
whole concern, and without that it could 
do me no good, they say so themselves to 
everybody, when he first arrives. So I 
came away, and had the stings taken out 
by old Surgeon Metz, at Rahnstadt. And 
so ends my story of the water-cure. Itisa 
ood thing, though; one gets quite a dif- 
erent view of things, and even if the 
cursed Podagra is not cured, one gets an 
idea of what a human being can endure. 
And, Karl, I brought you home a water- 
book, you can study the science in the 
winter evenings.” 

Habermann thanked him, and the con- 
versation turned to farming matters, and 
so, by degrees, to the apprentices. 

“How does your young gentleman get 
along?” inquired Brisig. 
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“Very well indeed, Briisig, he is equally 
oo at everything. I am only sorry that 

cannot see more of him. He does his 
duty, wherever he is, and Daniel Saden- 
water tells me that he watches many a 
night with our poor, sick master, though 
he is very tired. He is a model young 
man. He has interest in his work, and a 
kind heart for his friends.” 

“ Well, Karl, and your greyhound ?” 

“Oh, he is not so bad; he has a good 
many maggots in his head, but the youth 
is not vicious. He does what he is told, 
when he doesn’t forget it. Well! we were 
young once ourselves.” 

“The best of your young folks is that 
they are so hearty. I was at Christian 
Klockmann’s, you see, lately, he has a son, 
fourteen years old, just confirmed. He is 
tired all day, falls asleep while he is walk- 
ing, when he ought to eat he won’t eat, 
and if he is sent to the field he perishes 
with cold.” 

“ Ah, na! my two are not like that,” 
said Habermann. 

“And the young gentleman watches at 
night by the old master?” said Brasig. 
“It is sad for the young man! The Herr 
Kammerrath is then very feeble? Give 
him my respects, Karl, I must say adieu, 


I have an appointment to meet my gra- 
cious Herr Count.” Whereupon Brasig 
departed. 


he Kammerrath had indeed grown 
very feeble, of late; he had suffered an- 
other slight shock, but had fortunately re- 
tained his speech, and this evening Franz 
came to ask Habermann to go over and 
as his uncle, who wished to speak with 
im. 
When the Inspector entered the room, 
Fidelia was there, chattering to the old 

entleman of this and that; the poor child 
Coe not how long she might be able to 
talk with her good father. The Kammer- 
rath bade her leave him alone with Haber- 
mann, and when she was gone he looked 
at the inspector with deep sadness, and 
said, feebly, “Habermann, dear Haber- 
mann, when that which has always given 
us pleasure pleases us no longer, the end 
is near. Habermann looked at him, and 
could not conceal from himself the sad 
truth, for he had seen many death-beds ; 
his eyes fell, and he asked, “ Has the doc- 
tor been here to-day?” 

“ Ah, dear Habermann, what good can 
the doctor do me? I would rather see 
Pastor Behrens once more. But I must 
speak to you first of other affairs. Sit 
down here, near me.” 

He went on hastily, yet with frequent 
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interruptions, as though time and breath 
were both growing short for him. “My 
will is at Gace. I have thought of 
everything, but — my illness came so sud- 
denly —my wife’s death —I fear my af- 
fairs do not stand quite so well as the 

should.” After ashort pause, he eaten | 
“My son will have the estate, my two 
married daughters are provided for, but 
the unmarried ones — poor children! they 
will have very little. Axel must take 
care of them—God bless him, he will 
have enough to do to take care of himself. 
He writes me that he wishes to remain 
another year in the army. Very well, 
if he lives carefully, something may be 
saved to pay debts. But the Jew, Haber- 
mann, the Jew! Will he wait? Have you 
said anything to him?” ‘ 

“No, Herr Kammerrath; but Moses 
will wait; at least I hope so. And if not, 
there is a good deal of money coming 
in from the farm, much more than last 
year.” 

“Yes, yes, and real estate has risen. 
But what good is it? Axel understands 
nothing of farming; but I have sent him 
books, through Franz, books about agri- 
culture,—he will study them; that will 
help him, won’t it, Habermann?” 

“ God bless the poor old Herr!” thought 
Habermann. “He was always so practical 
and reasonable himself, he wouldn’t have 
said that when he was strong and well; 
but let him take what comfort he can,” 
so he said yes, he hoped so. 

“And, dear friend, you will stay with 
him,” said the Kammerrath earnestly, . 
“ give me your hand upon it, you will stay 
with him ?” 

“ Yes,” said Habermann, and the tears 
stood in his eyes, “so long as I can be 
useful to you or your family, I will not 
leave Pumpelhagen.” 

“T was sure of it,” said his master, fall- 
ing back exhausted upon the pillows, “but 
Fidelia shall write —see him once more, 
—see you and him together.” 

His strength was gone, he drew his 
breath with difficulty. 

Habermann rose softly, and pulled the 
bell, and as Daniel Sadenwater came, he 
took him into the ante-room. “Sadenwar 
ter, our master is worse, I am afraid hp 
cannot last long; call the young ladies, 
and the young Herr, but say nothing defi- 
nite about him.” 

A shadow fell upon the old servant's 
face, as when the evening wind passes 
over a quiet lake. He looked through 
the half-opened door of the sick-room 
as if it came from thence, and said 
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to himself, as if in excuse, “God bless 
him, it is now thirty years ——” turned 
away, and left the room. 

Franz and the young ladies came. The 
poor girls had no idea that their father 
‘was failing so rapidly; they had thought 
surely the doctor would be able to help 
him, and the Lord would spare him a 
little longer. They had taken turns in 
watching by him, of late, and it struck 
them strangely that they should all be 
there at once, with Franz, and Haber- 
mann, and Daniel Sadenwater. 

“ What is it, what is it?” began Fidelia, 
to the old inspector. 

Habermann took her hand, and pressed 
it. “ Your father has become worse, he 
is very ill, he wishes to see your brother 
Herr von Rambow, if you will write a 
couple of lines, I am going to send the 
carriage for the doctor, and the coach- 
man can take the letter to the post. In 
three days your brother can be here, 
Friulein Fidelia.” 

“He will not last three hours,” said 
Daniel Sadenwater, softly, to Habermann 
as they came out of the sick-room. 

And the three daughters stood around 
their father’s bed, weeping and lamenting, 
and would fain hold fast the prop that 
had upheld them so long, and each was 
thinking anxiously for something to alle- 
viate and help, and the three hearts beat 
more and more anxiously and quickly, 
and the one heart ever more slowly and 
feebly. 

Franz sat in the ante-room, listening to 
every sound, and now and then going into 
the sick-room. He had never before seen 
the departure of human life, and he 
thought of his own father, whom he had 
always imagined like his uncle, and it 
seemed as if his own father were dying a 
second time. He thought also of his 
cousin, who was not here, and whose place 
he filled, and thought that he should love 
him the more, all his life. 
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Habermann stood at the open window, 
and looked out into the night. It was 
just such a warm, damp, cloudy night as 
that in which his heart had come so near 
to breaking. Then it was his wife, now 
his friend ; who would come next? Would 
it be himself, or ——No, no, God forbid! 
that could not be. 

And Daniel Sadenwater sat by the stove, 
and did what he had done every evening 
for thirty years; he had a basket of silver 
forks and spoons on his lap, and on the 
chair near him lay a polishing cloth, and a 
silk pocket-handkerchief; and he rubbed 
alternately the spoons and forks with the 
handkerchief, and as he looked +t his mas- 
ter’s name on the fork which he had pol- 
ished every evening for thirty years, his 
eyes were so dim that he couldn’t see 
whether it were bright or not, and he set 
the basket down, and looked at the fork 
till his eyes ran over with tears. 

Amid all this trouble and sorrow, the 

ndulum of the old clock moved steadily 

ack and forth, back and forth, as if old 
Time sat by a cradle and rocked his child 
safely and surely to sleep. 

And he slept. Two eyes closed themselves 
forever, the dark curtain between Here 
and Beyond dropped softly down, and this 
side stood the poor maidens, lamenting 
and vainly stretching their arms after that 
which was gone, and wringing their hands 
over that which was left behind. Fidelia 
threw herself.down by her father’s body, 
and sobbed and cried until she was taken 
with spasms. Franz, full of sympathy, 
lifted her in his arms, and earried her out 
of the room, and her two sisters followed, 
in new anxiety for their darling, and Ha- 
bermann was left alone with Daniel Saden- 
water. He pressed down the eyelids of 
the dc d, and after a little turned away 
with a heavy heart; but Daniel sat on the 
foot of the bed, looking with his quiet 
face into the still more quiet face of his 
master, and he held the fork still in his hand. 





Coxossat Fosstz Sea-weep.— From the mi- 
croscopic examination of the structure of speci- 
mens of the fossil trunks described under the 


name of Protolazxiies Logani, and which Prin- 


cipal Dawson affirmed in his Bakerian lecture 
before the Royal Society to be the oldest known 
instance of Coniferous wood, Mr. Carruthers 
has discovered that they are really the stems of 
huge Alga, belonging to at least more than one 
genus, They are very gigsntis when con- 





trasted with the ordinary Algw of our existing 
seas, nevertheless some approach to them in 
size is made in the huge ani tree like Lessonias 
which Dr. Hooker found in the Antarctic seas, 
and which have stems about twenty feet high, 
and with a diameter so great that they have 
been collected by mariners in these regions for 
fuel under the belief that they were drift-wood, 
They are as thick as a man’s thigh. 
Academy. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 


7 
THE PERSONAL HISTORY OF IMPERIAL- 
ISM IN 1870. 


Ir is the interest of the human race to 
_—— the revival of Imperialism in 
rance. It taints whatever it touches: it 
corrupts, enslaves, demoralises, or debases 
whatever falls beneath its influence or 
comes within its reach. Three times over 
(1814, 1815, 1870) it has caused the merit- 
ed humiliation of a great and proud people ; 
and times innumerable it has been produc- 
tive of desolating and devastating wars. 
Were its downfall an admitted fact, there 
might be no necessity for reverting to it ; 
but far from this being so, its satellites are 
busily intriguing for its restoration: they 
have established a daily newspaper in Lon- 
don for the advocacy of its claims; and 
relying on Danton’s doctrine of audacity, 
they do not hesitate to proclaim that all 
the evils alleged-to have been brought 
+ sa France and Europe by the Second 
mpire are really owing to democracy. 
The Third Napolean has simply been be- 
trayed like the First. Voila tout. He has 
done no wrong. It was the Republicans, 
with Jules Favre at their head, that crip- 
pled his levies, limited his resources, 
starved his troops, and, under false Pe 
rom 


tences of economy, prevented him 
completing the otherwise easy and inevit- 
able advance upon Berlin. His conduct 
throughout has been beyond all praise, 
and his very conquerors bear testimony to 
the courage, constancy, and magnanimity 


he has displayed in his reverses. Give him 
one chance more; and, in his own memo- 
rable words, tout peut se réablir. At all 
events, preserve the dynasty for the sake 
of the fruits it may bring forth under the 
hopeful scion who has received the bap- 
téme de feu. 
Such are the topics unceasingly pressed | 
by the unscrupulous adventurers who; 
made so good a thing of the Second Em- 
pire, pod do not despair of making an 
equally good thing of a Third; knowing | 
full well that they have millions of _— 
rant peasantry to fall back upon. Here, 
however, is their difficulty. e Second 
Empire rested on le sabre et le vote: they 
may gain the vote, but how are they to! 
gain the sabre? The soldiers of Metz and 
Sedan must certainly know whether they 
were led to victory or defeat, and may be 
expected to enlighten their respective com- 
munes on their return home on the mate- 
rial questions whether military genius and 
personal intrepidity are or are not heredi- 
tary in the Bonaparte family — are or are 
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not ieee in and essential to Imperial- 
ism 

But it is not only the French peasantry 
that require to be enlightened on these 

oints. A tolerably numerous section of 

nglish society (ably represented by a 
leading Review) cling to their Imperial 
proclivities, talk of the sympathy due to 
the best friend of England in his misfor- 


‘tunes, and resolutely assert that he fell 


with dignity after conferring unnumbered 
benefits on France. We are to utter noth- 
ing in reply that sounds personal ; and we 
are to say nothing that might wound the 
feelings of a prisoner—an argument 
which would have guaranteed the First 
Napoleon against hostile criticism during 
the whole period of his confinement at St. 
Helena. Now, it is impossible to disabuse 
this portion of the public mind, or to dis- 
cuss personal government, without person- 
ality; and consequences of the highest 
moment —— upon the personal de- 
meanour of the man who embodies an 
entire system in himself. We propose, 
therefore, after bestowing a few words on 
the system, to follow the movements of 
the ex-Emperor and his belongings in the 
late and most trying crisis of his destiny. 

Writing from Paris about the French 
Government in January 1829, Lord Pal- 
merston said: “The difficulties are great 
from the dearth of publicmen. Bonaparte 
crushed everybody else, both in politics 
and _ war: he allowed no one to think and 
act but himself, and has left, therefore, 
nothing but generals of division and heads 
of departments— no man fit to command 
an army or govern acountry.” Bona’ 
was a great administrator as well as a 
great general: his activity was inexhaust- 
ible: he corresponded with everybody : 
he looked after everything: he knew 
whether he was well or ill served, and his 
mode of obtaining power did not debar 
him from availing himself of the best men 
of all classes which the Revolution had not 
expelled from France. 

uis Napoleon was the very reverse of 

all this: his highest quality was tenacity 
of purpose: he coun rouse himself to a 
great exertion, but, in his general habits, 
he was indolent and pleasure-loving: he 
was more a man of thought than a man of 
action; and assuming him to be capable 
of discriminating between efficiency and 
inefficiency, his mode of rising pre- 
cluded him from all liberty of choice. In 
the course of the coup d'état nine-tenths of 
the public men of France had been sub- 
jected to humiliations and indignities b 
which they were permanently Stengel, 
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and a host of co-conspirators had acquired 
claims which it was not safe to repudiate 
or neglect. Places, titles, pensions; pre- 
ferments, and employments were distrib- 
uted amongst them with reckless profu- 
sion, besides largesses in money; their 
debts were paid repeatedly, and many 
——- transactions bordering on pecu- 
ation were hastily huddled up by author- 
ity to prevent exposure. 

It is no answer to say that the private 
correspondence recently discovered at the 
Tuileries reflects less discredit on the Em- 
peror than on his entourage ; the very point 
of the argument being that he had per- 
force surrounded himself with people who 
could not fail to compromise him by their 
dishonesty or incapacity, or by both. How, 
for example, could he turn round on aman 
like Morny and accuse him of having pro- 
moted the disastrous Mexican expedition 
in consideration of 30 per cent. on the no- 
torious Jeckar bonds? or with what face, 
in the case of a neglected duty or a noto- 
rious job, could he call any of his former 
accomplices to account? Acommon mode 
of rewarding services or satisfying import- 
unate demands was a concession, i.e. & 
profitable contract. We will give an ex- 
ample. An eminent functionary obtained 
fora female favourite a concession for the 
supply of some millions of cartridges at 
more than double the selling price. The 
article actually supplied proved altogether 
valueless ; but no official notice was taken 
of the fraud. 

After dispersing a conservative Assem- 
bly, whose only crime was the wish to re- 
store monarchy, and imprisoning the high- 
est judicial dignitaries for endeavouring to 
enforce the law, Louis Napoleon boasted 
that he had saved society. What sort of 
society has he saved, or, rather, what sort 
of society has he made it? He boasts 
of having mproved Paris. How has he 
improved it? In what one element of 
solid and durable prosperity, let alone 
morals? Ask the respectable inhabitants, | 
the middle classes, the professional and 
cultivated classes, the men of letters, 
the regular mechanics and workpeople, 
what they think of this so-called improve-! 
ment. They will tell you that it has ruin-! 
ously raised rents and prices, destroyed 
their’ comforts, unsettled their families, 
and expelled them from their homes. 
People of moderate income have been com- 
pelled to quit their quarter, or mount with 
a reduced establishment to the third or 
fourthstorey. The workpeople are turned 
out to look for lodgings beyond the bar- 
rier. And, as regards these same work- 
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people, the hundreds of thousands of them 
that have been brought together in and 
about Paris have been aptly compared to 
the spirit for whom the enchanter was 
obliged to find constant employment un- 
der the penalty of being torn to pieces. 
Sound principles are rarely transgressed 
with impunity. M. Haussmann and his 
employer have been emulously running up 
enormous debts which must be paid by no 
very remote posterity. And for what? 
To make Paris the centre of luxury and 
profligacy, the paradise of the nouveau 
riche and the demi-monde. When people 
contend that Paris owes a large debt of 
gratitude to the ex-Emperor, let them 
begin by defining what they mean by 
Paris. It was the fine fancy of Burke 
that the churches and hospitals of London, 
like so many electrical conductors, avert 
the wrath of Heaven. According to this 
doctrine of intervention from on high, the 
Divine wrath would be irresistibly at- 
tracted by the gaudy, meretricious new 
buildings, the theatres, cafés and restau- 
rants of Paris, glaring and flaring with a 
thousand lights. 

A writer in the Quarterly Review, after 
expatiating on the architectural embellish- 
ments of the capital, remarks: “ We have 
mentioned these things to show that, if 
the Impérial system was expensive, it was 
only because an Emperor in modern France 
is bound to be prodigal, and even wasteful, 

rovided that the sums he squanders are 
avished on the people, and before all other 
cities in France, on Paris.” An ordinary 
reasoner might suppose that, if Imperialism 
could not be maintained without prodigal, 
and even wasteful, expenditure, this in 
itself constituted a strong objection to 
Imperialism. But the writer in the Quar- 
terly is not an ordinary reasoner. A pre- 
ceding passage runs thus: 

“Again, when the French object that 
the Imperial system was so wasteful and 
expensive, they forget the nature of the 
case. They welcomed an Empire —a tyr- 
anny, if you will — with applause, because 
they saw in it a relief from internal dis- 
cord, and a means of restoring public pros- 
perity. But how could the Emperor do 
all this without being wasteful and prodi- 
gal? Trade was to be restored; but how 
was this possible in such a nation without a 
brilliant Court at the Tuileries? and how 
could there be such a Court at the Tuileries 
without a large Civil List? The price of 
diamonds fell, after the fall of Louis 
Philippe, all over Europe, because after 
the Revolution in 1848 there were no 
more jewelled boxes to be given away, no 
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State balls, and no magnificent toilets ;' 
re and the Emperor’s | 


but with the Empi 

marriage, demande began to sparkle again 
at the Tuileries, and the precious stones 
quickly recovered their former value.” * 

This is government made easy and 
pleasant with a vengeance. “Put money 
in your purse, put money:” or rather, 
take all the money you can draw from 
other people’s purses by loan or taxation, 
spend it wastefully, or bestow it on 
courtiers and courtesans who will spend it 
for you, and the thing is done. If, there- 
fore, Louis XIV. impoverished France by 
his wars and his bigotry, he at all events 
sustained her trade by expending millions 
on Versailles and keeping up the most 
brilliant Court in Europe. Diamonds and 
lace did not fall in his time. Louis XV., 
again, must unconsciously have done 
something for trade by the establishment 
of the Pare aur Cerfs. Charles II. has 
been unjustly denied credit for habits and 
ways of life which were all along contrib- 
uting to make London the richest mercan- 
tile emporium in the world; and if Louis 
Philippe, with his economy and domestici- 
ty, cuts a bad figure alongside of Louis 
Napoleon with his prodigality, George III. 
must cut a still worse figure in contrast 
with George IV. The theory which 
underlies the entire argument of the Quar- 
terly is an extension of Mandeville’s “ Pri- 
vate Vices Public Benefits.” It is public 
vices that really benefit the public; and a 
nation with a declining trade has only to 
look about for a monarch who will accept 
a large Civil List, exceed it by many mil- 
lions a year, and spend the money like a 
gentleman or — an Emperor. 

Far from escaping the taint of revived 
Imperialism, the army has suffered most 
from it. The Imperial Guard and the 
other chosen troops, to which the regi- 
ments of the line were sacrificed, had de- 
generated so rapidly that they had begun 
to bear a strong resemblance to the famous 
Pretorian guard. Promotion, at least in 
the higher grades, had gone, or was be- 
lieved to have gone, by favouritism; the 
men had no confidence in the officers, 
whilst the officers complained loudly of 
the insubordination of the men. The best 
— of soldiership. were wanting. A 

ashing exploit in Algiers made up for all 
defects of professional knowledge, or, in 
case of any chance irregularity of conduct, 
set everything to rights. It is a matter 
of notoriety that even the staff officers 
were utterly ignorant of the geography of 
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their own country, of the very frontier on 
which they were to operate, though amply 
provided with maps of the country 

tween the Rhine and Berlin. The force 
of fatuity and ignorance can go no farther. 


| When they took the field, the habits of 


luxury which had been fostered in the 
court and capital were transported to the 
camp; the Emperor setting the example 
with a suite which threw the Grand 
Monarque into the shade, and recalled 
Xerxes or Sardanapalus. 

The personal experience of poverty or 
straitened circumstances works in one of 
two ways according to character. It 
creates either a contemptuous disregard 
of superfluities, or a fondness for profuse 
expenditure and show. Its effect on the 
hero of Strasburg and Boulogne, whose 
spirit of adventure at each great throw of 
the dice was stimulated like that of the 
Roman soldier —“ibit eo, quo vis, qui 
zonam perdidit ” — was to induce a deter- 
mination to take his fill of splendour, 


‘finery, and sensual pleasure whilst they 


lasted — to act on the carpe diem principle 
— to afford a fresh illustration of the prov- 
erb, “Set a beggar on horseback and he 
will ride—” we all know where. His 
long line of green and gold carriages, his 
numerous stud of horses, his liveried 
menials, his household, his staff, his Cent 
Gardes, his escort, ended by becoming a 
positive nuisance: they required and 
occupied as many means of transport, as 
much “rolling-stock,” as a brigade of 
artillery. The correspondence of the 
French press teemed with remonstrances 
in vain: he stuck to them to the last; 
and when he left Sedan a prisoner, partic- 
ular attention was attracted to the high 
finish of the well-appointed carriages, the 
capital condition of the horses, the well- 
fed coachmen and valets, with their irre- 
proachable liveries, and the general get-up 
of the cortége, which looked as if it had just 
driven from the Tuileries. 

Immediately after his first reverses he 
went about exclaiming, “On m’a trompé! 
on m’a trompé !” forgetting, if he had been 
deceived, to what extent he had fostered 
the deceit. After the discussion which 
the military organization of France had 
recently undergone, he ought to have 
known that he would speedily be out- 
numbered by the Germans if he gave them 
time. The highest military authorities 
had demonstrated in 1867 that he had not 
more than 150,000 men available for offen- 
sive operations on the Rhine.* The Ger- 


* A prominent part in this discussion, provoked 
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mans made no secret that they required 
nineteen days to concentrate; and it was 
just nineteen days from the announcement 
of war to the first seriously aggressive 
movement of the French. The ex-Em- 
peror’s best, if not only, chance was to 
cross the frontier at once, and push for- 
ward, to increase the hesitation or prevent 
the junction of the South. He lost this 
chance more by his own infirmity of pur- 
pose than by the deceit or treachery of 
others. 

He must have known, moreover, that 
the money paid by conscripts for exemp- 
tions was not expended, as it should have 
been, in remplagants, whatever else came 
of it; and the Plébiscite might surely 
have enlightened him as to the actual 
number of his soldiers in 1870, his particu- 
lar attention having been called to the 

roportion of them, 50,000, who voted 

on. If their numbers were exaggerated 
to swell the grand total of votes, he un- 
derstood the mode of making up these 
returns too well to be taken in by them. 
A man who lives in an atmosphere of 
falsehood must accept the disadvantages 
— with the supposed advantages of 
raud. 

The fatuity of the Minister of War, 
Lebceuf, with the blind confidence placed 
in him, would be incredible and unac- 
countable under any other system. It 
rests on the most reliable authority that, 
subsequently to the Duc de Gramont’s 
celebrated escapade, the Cabinet were in- 
clined to peace, with the single exception 
of Lebceuf, who was on the point of being 
overruled, when news arrived of the sup- 
posed affront offered to France in the per- 
son of her representative, M. Benedetti, 
by the King of Prussia, and all with one 
voice immediately declared for war.* 
There was, in point of fact, no affront in- 
tended or understood, but the explana- 
tions came too late. Now, on what 
hypothesis can we account for Leboeuf’s 
persistency? The only plausible one is 
sheer ignorance; for if he knew the real 
condition of his department, why precipi- 
tate an exposure, with the resulting disas- 


by the alarming rise of Prussia as a pes 
was taken by the Duc d'Aumale Ge ral Changar- 
nier, and General Trochu; andan able su n mary of 
their views appeared in the Edinburgh Re vicw for 
—_ 1867. See The Military Resources of Prussia 
and France, §c., by Lieutenant-Colonel Chesney, 
K.E., and Henry Reeve, DC.L. London: Long- 
mans, 1870. 

* Another story is that the Emperor, having led 
the army to expect war, wa; overpersuaded to per- 
severe for fearof disappointing them, and that Be- 


power, 





nedetti was instructed by telegram to get up ascene. 
This was the current belief at Ems. 
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ters and disgrace? In that case, he would 
surely have stood out, if he stood out 
alone, for peace. The story that he knew 
the truth, and was afraid to tell it, is inad- 
missible. 

Before leaving Paris the ex-Emperor 
had his misgivings, and was far from look- 
ing forward to the coming struggle, like 
M. Ollivier, with a light heart. A story 
is told of his rebuking the Prince Impe- 
rial for treating it as boy’s play and ex- 
hibiting his camp equipment as a new 
toy ; but, considering the manner in which 
he played off the poor boy for a theatrical 
effect, we should be disposed to treat this 
story as apocryphal. e affair of Saar- 
briick was got up to amuse the Parisians, 
who were growing impatient at the (to 
them) unaccountable inaction of the Em- 

eror. The hero of the day was the 

rince Imperial, and the telling hit of the 
performance was his firing off the first 
cannon or mitrailleuse. “It is a fact to 
be recorded in history,” wrote the corre- 
spondent of the Times, “showing how in- 
stantaneously the spark, once kindled, 
burst out into the full flames of war, that 
three weeks before the battle of Saarbriick 
the Peace Society of Paris sent their 
deputies to Saarbriick to celebrate an 
international feast held there by the corre- 
sponding society in Prussia. It was held 
at the station, one of tie first places in 
flames; and also that the first shot fired 
upon Saarbriick—an open town, be it 
remembered — was fired by the Prince 
Imperial himself. The Prussian soldiers 
have therefore rechristened the hill where 
the deadly contest raged, which I ought to 
have mentioned was known as the Speiker- 
berg, ‘Lulu-berg,’ Lulu being the sobri- 
quet he is known by.” 

The delighted father telegraphed to the 
Empress: “Louis has gone through his 
baptism of fire. He was not in the least 
startled. We stood in the front, and the 
rifle balls were dropping at our feet. 
Louis picked up one that fell near him. 
His bearing was such as to draw tears 
from the soldiers’ eyes.” Breed up a child 
in the way he should go, and when he is 
old he will not depart from it. The bap- 
téme de feu of the Prince Imperial, analo- 
gous to the blooding of a young hound, 
rather jars with the doctrine that the 
Empire is Peace. Some verses on the 
event, which first appeared in the Spectator, 
may be appropriately reproduced : 

** How jolly, papa! how funny! 

How the blue men tumble about! 
Huzza! there’s a fellow’s head off — 
How the dark red blood spouts out! 
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s¢ And look, what a jolly bonfire! 
Wants nothing but coloured light; 
Oh, papa! burn a lot of cities, 
And burn the next one at night.”’ 


** Yes, child, ’tis operatic; 
But don’t forget in your glee, 
For your sake this play is playing — 
That you may be worthy of me. 


** They baptized you in Jordan water — 
Baptized as a Christian, I mean; 
But you come of the race of Cesar, 
And thus have their baptisms been. 


** Baptized in true Caesar fashion, 
Remember, through all your years, 
That the font was a burning city, 
And the water its widows’ tears.’’ 


On reading the Emperor’s account of 
her son’s first appearance in the field, the 
Empress, a brave and resolute woman, 
with the blue blood of Spain running in 
her veins and the spirit of a Roman 
matron, is said to have made answer that 
she would rather her son were taken 
where balls were whizzing around him 
oy where they were dropping at his 
eet. 

It is to the ex-Emperor’s credit that the 
sole approximation to truth in any French 
telegram of a battle was made by him; 
but the experiment answered so ill that no 
repetition of it has been hazarded : 


Marshal MacMahon has lost a battle. Gen- 
eral Frossard on the Saar has been compelled to 


‘fall back. The retreat is being effected in good 


order. 
tablir). 


A telegram of the same day (August 7) 
contained these words: “I go to place 
myself in the centre of the position.” 
He accordingly hastened to place himself 
in Metz, where he was received by the 
bishop, and (Sunday the 14th) attended a 
solemn mass at the cathedral with his son ; 
irresistibly recalling the passage of Can- 
dide in which it is related how, after a 
battle involving a terrible amount of 
slaughter, the King of Bulgaria and the 
King of Abraria proceeded to sing Te 
Deums to the God of mercy and peace. 
As soon as the mass was over, the royal 
mad took leave of the bishop and quitted 


All may be set right (tout peut se ré- 


etz; which, instead of being the centre} J 


of the position, was about to become the 
extreme point exposed to the enemy. 
Their departure was thus announced by 
one of Reuters telegrams: 
Paris: August 15. 
The Emperor left Metz yesterday at 2 P.M., 
with the Prince Imperial, for Verdun. Before 
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he left Metz, a proclamation of the Emperor 
was published, in which he said : 

** In leaving you to oppcse the invading ene- 
my, I rely upon your patriotism to defend this 
great city. You will not allow the foreigners to 
seize this bulwark of France, and you will emu- 
late the army in courage and devotion. 

**T shall preserve a grateful memory of the 
welcome I have found within your walls, and [ 
hope to be able to return in happier times to 
thank you for your noble conduct.”’ 


He expected to be followed by the army 
of Bazaine, which was unpleasantly ar- 
rested on its march; and he passed the 
night of Sunday the 14th at Longeville, 
near Metz, in the chateau of Colonel Hé- 
nocque, his escort encamping on the lawn. 
What befell him in the next day’s journey 
is thus narrated in the Pall Mall Gazette: 


Always capitally informed, the Prussians took 
it into their heads to carry off his Majesty. Hid- 
ing themselves during the night in the little 
thickets round the Chateau Frescati, and the 
neighbouring farms, they sent a squadron of 
Uhlans across the railroad, while they opened 
fire on the village of Moulins, situated to the 
left of Longeville, in order to intercept all aid. 
Fortunately for the Emperor, the French engi- 
neers blew up the railway bridge under this fire, 
and the Uhlans, being cut off, and finding a 
strong force at Longeville, surrendered. The 
next night the Emperor passed at Gravelotte in 
the house of a farmer named Plaisant, and at 
4 a.m. he got into an open chaise with the Prince 
Imperial and drove away, taking the valley the 
most remote from the Moselle, as the Prussian 
gunners were already getting in motion. It 
was found necessary to protect the road with 
Grenadiers of the Guard and three regiments 
of cavalry. The Emperor passed through Con- 
flans, breakfasted at Etain, and entered Verdun 
without further molestation. At this moment 
Bazaine was engaged in checking the armies 
of Prince Frederick Charles and Marshal 
Steinmetz. A staff officer galloped into Verdun 
with the news of the result, but the Emperor 
had just left for Chalons with the Prince Impe- 
rial and hardly any escort. At the station he 
asked for a train. ‘Sire,’ said the station- 
master, *‘ 1 have nothing to offer you but a 
third-class carriage.’ ‘* [ will content myself 
with that,’’ replied the Emperor, who took his 
seat on the hard board, refusing a cushion from 
his carriage. He asked for a glass of wine, and 
the station-master washed out the glass he had 
just used at breakfast and gave the Emperor a 
drink. The Prince Imperial, who was greatly 
fatigued, demanded to wash his hands and face, 
and performed his ablutions in the station-mas- 
ter’s glass, using his pocket-handerchief for a 
towel. On the morning of the 17th the Empe- 
ror reached Chalons, and there are divers re- 
ports abroad as to the reception he met.with at 
the camp. Some of the evening papers say that 
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he has retired to Rheims, and I am inclined to 
believe that such is the case. The Garde Mo- 
bile is said to have flung at him such epithets as 
** assassin,”’ 


This account is substantially confirmed 
by the bold, active, and accurate corre- 
spondent of the Dui'y News: 


At Longeville the Emperor and his household 
encamped for the night. Early in the morning 
of Monday they were all awoke by cannon shots, 
and rushing out of their tents they beheld shells 
falling all about theirencampment. Everything 
was bustle in a moment, all the escort getting 
on horseback as quick as possible, and the Em- 
peror tumbling into his carriage with the great- 
est despatch, it is said. In the meanwhile the 
Prussian reconnaissance which had produced 
this alarm was driven back easily, and the Im- 
perial carriage, surrounded by its strong escort, 
made its way back through Gravelotte towards 
Conflans, through vineyards, and the best way 
it could, to Verdun. The escort had not eaten 
anything but what they could pick up, in the 
way of dry crusts of bread, since they left Mctz. 
But the most curious thing is that this retreat 
or flight of the Emperor was made through the 
very midst of the Prussian army, which was at 
Mars-la-Tour, where the next battle took place 
immediately. The Emperor and household troops 
did not know what danger they were in till af- 
terwards, but they actually passed right through 
the Prussian army. At Verdun the Emperor 
bundled into a train, and was glad to get into a 
third-class carriage, in which he arrived here 
[Chalons}. An officer went up to him at the 
station of St. Hilaire, near here, and as cere- 
mony is easily dispensed with now, he ventured 
to say, ‘* Sire, you must be fatigued.”’ ‘* Yes,” 
he answered, ** very fatigued and very hungry.”’ 
What a change! When he started from Paris 
three trains were hardly sufficient to carry his 
carriages, furniture, and equipages of all sorts. 
Even his generals and aides-de-camp took with 
them their plate and linen, and every possible 
comfort. They imagined they were going to 
war like satraps, 


August 20, 10 a.m. 

I told you in my last how the shells falling in 
their tents had roused the Imperial camp from 
sleep early on Monday morning, and made them 
retreat with the greatest possible haste. I was 
mistaken in saying that the Emperor drove in a 
carriage from Longeville; he and his son rode 
on, | believe, as far as a hill called Point-du- 
Jour, where a halt was made, and where the 
carriages came up. It was at Gravelotte they 
slept that night. Nobody, excepting, perhaps, the 
Imperial party, had anything to eat the next 
morning. The horses were not fed, but man- 
aged to crop a little grass in the fields. My 
friend, an officer of the Cent Gardes, got a piece 
of dry bread from a groom of the Emperor’s, 
Others were not so lucky. On they rode again, 
that long escort winding its way along the sides 
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of the hills which the road follows there. The 
composition of the escort was—first, a regi- 
ment of Chasseurs d’Afrique by fours, keeping, 
you may be sure, a sharp look-out; next came a 
peloton of Cent Gardes, next the Emperor and 
his staff, another peloton of Cent Gardes, three 
Imperial carriages, then four Cent Gardes, and 
the regiment of the Dragons de |’Impératrice. 


These regiments, gallantly led in the 
| battles then raging, might have turned the 
‘tide of victory like the cavalry (not half 
their number) under Kellermann at Ma- 
rengo. The Chasseurs d’Afrique thus ig- 
nobly employed belonged to the same corps 
that under the Duc d’Aumale stormed and 
carried the entrenched camp of Abd-el- 
Kader — the same that came so gallantly 
to the relief of our Light Cavalry Brigade 
at Balaclava. 

The Imperial departure from before 
Metz bears a striking analogy to the scene 
in A Legend of Montrose where Argyll pro- 
vides for his safety, at the request of the 
chiefs, by retiring on board a galley when 
the action with Montrose is on the point 
of commencing. “It is better it should be 
so,” said Ardenvoler to himself, devouring 
his own emotion; “but of his line of a 
hundred sires I know not one who would 
have retired whilst the banner of Diarmid 
waved in the wind in the face of its most 
inveterate foes.” The ex-Emperor will 
have the comfort of reflecting that there 
was one of his blood (Prince Napoleon) 
besides his son retiring alung with him, 
and that there are others who would have 
done the same. When not long since the 
question was pertinently asked, how many 
of the Bonaparte family were to the front, 
the answer was, “Not one.” Yet there 
were several of them on the Civil List to 
the tune of 200,000 francs a-year each. 

There is extant a letter from the Em- 
press to the Emperor warning him that 
after two reverses (Worth and Forbach) 
he had better think twice before returning 
to Paris; and it was simultaneously noti- 
fied to him by the loud voice of public 
opinion that his continuance in the post of 
commander-in-chief would no longer be 
endured in any quarter. The correspon- 
dent of the Journal des Débats writes from 
Rheims, August 24: “The Prince Imperial 
left yesterday for Rethel, with some of the 
officers of his household. As to the Em- 
peror, he was to be this morning at Beine, 
behind MacMahon’s army, but no one 
knows where he is at present.” It appears 
from documents found in the Tuileries 
that, up to August 21, he was still direct- 
ing the movements of the armies, and dis- 
tributing commands, through the instru- 
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mentality of the subservient Minister at 
War. The extent to which his presence 
with the army, coupled with interested 
feelings for the dynasty, paralyzed MacMa- 
hon’s movements, is made clear by an in- 
tercepted letter from a French officer, first 
published in the Times: 


When four corps had been united at ChAlons 
— the Ist, the 5th, the 7th, and the 12th — it 
was before all things needful to march upon 
Verdun without losing an instant, and attempt 
to release Bazaine. Unfortunately the Emperor 
was mad — thinking only of his own safety, and 
not comprehending that his interest was the 
same as that of Franceat this moment. A re- 
treat, then, was made towards Rheims, the in- 
tention at first being to cover Paris only, 
leave Bazaine to his fate. Happily, the Council 
of Ministers declared that the dynasty was lost 
if people learned at Paris that the defence of 
Paris only was thought of, and that no hope was 
entertained of the situation at Metz, That put 
a little heart into our poor monarch, who, not 
daring to enter Paris, dragged on in the rear of 
the army. The plan was changed, and now 
(August 26) we are en route to join Bazaine. 
But much time has been lost. Our marches are 
difficult, because supplies of food are difficult to 
obtain, and I believe that plans and ideas are 
altered every day. 


The following proclamation was issued 


on the eve of the decisive battle at Sedan: 


Soldiers! The opening of the war not having 
been fortunate, [ determined, setting aside all 
personal inclinations, to give the command of 
the armies to the Marshals whom public opinion 
p»rticularly designated. Up to the present, 
success has not crowned your efforts; neverthe- 
less, [ learn that Marshal Bazaine’s army has 
been re-organized under the walls of Metz, and 
that Marshal MacMahon’s was only slightly 
checked yesterday. There is no reason, there- 
fore, to be discouraged. We have hitherto pre- 
vented the enemy from penetrating up to the 
capital, and entire France is rising to repulse 
its invaders, Under these serious circum- 
stances, the Empress worthily representing me 
at Paris, I have preferred the réle of sol:lier to 
that of sovereign. Nothing shall be wanting on 
my part to save our country; it contains still, 
thank God, stout-hearted men; and if there are 
dastards, martial law and the public contempt 
will do them justice. Soldiers! be worthy of 
your ancient reputation, God will not forsake 
our country provided every one does his duty. 
Given at the Imperial Quarters at Sedan the 
81st of August, 1870. NAPOLEON. 


It was reported just before that he had 
attached himself to the Cavalry of the 
Guard, and it was given out that he would 
take the first opportunity of charging at 
their head. That opportunity was repeat- 
edly afforded before Sedan. Did he 
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eagerly grasp at it? Did he hail it as the 
salvation of his military honour, or the 
possible confirmation of his dynasty? We 
shall see. 

On September 11 there appeared in 
La Patrie an account of the circumstances 
leading to the capitulation, said to be 
‘written by an officer of General Wimp- 
i ffen’s staff. The essential passages are 
these : 





The 12th corps of the right wing, under Gen- 
al Lebrun, held its ground well. General 
| Wimpffen then, wishing to take advantage of 
| the success of the 12th corps to disengage the 
right by a vigorous offensive movement, and 
push into the Meuse a part of the enemy’s army, 


er 


and reinforced General Lebrun by all he could de- 


tach from the Ist and 3d corps. The General- 
in-Chief, by aid of this movement, hoped, more- 
over, to clear himself a passage in the direction 
of Carignan, and march on Montmedy. About 
half-past three o’clock he caused to be conveyed 
to the Emperor, then in Sedan, a letter in which 
he engaged him to come and place himself in 
the midst of his troops, who would be proud to 
open him a passage. The Emperor did not 
come, and General Wimpffen ordering the of- 
|fensive movement to begin, the 12th corps under 
General Lebrun overthrew the enemy. Un- 
happily the 1st and 3rd corps, remaining on the 
plateau to form the rear-guard, vigorously at- 
tackea by superior forces and forced back, in- 
stead of following the offensive movement of the 
12th corps by passing between the entrenched 
camp and the wood of the Garrenne, gradually 
approached Sedan, and finished by deploying un- 
der cover of the cannon of the citadel. A por- 
tion even penetrated into the town, the gates 
of which had been carelessly left open. The 
General-in-Chief and his staff, placing them- 
selves in the front of the troops which were not 
yet under the place, threw themselves on the 
track of the 12th corps. .. . 

It was four o’clock. Perhaps the movement 
of General Lebrun, if well seconded, might 
have succeeded ; but at this momen! an officer 
sent by the Emperor brought the General-in- 
Chief a letter, by which the Sovereiyn notified 
that he had caused the whi'e flag to be hoisted 
on the citadel of Sedan, inviting him to order 
the cessation of the fire, and to undertake the 
duty of negotiations with the enemy. General 
Wimpffen refused this mission point-blank. 
The Emperor redoubled his instances: the Gen- 
eral refused still, and instead of stopping the 
fire he resolved to attempt a last, a supreme, 
effort; he re-entered the town to call round him 
all the troops to be found there. The troops 
were exhausted with marching, fighting, and 
want of food. Without taking account of the 
danger of being shut up in an indefensibletown, 
commanded on every side, most of the men re- 
fused to pass the walls. Hardly two thousand 
followed the General and responded to his gen- 
‘erous appeal, General Wimpffen, - putting 
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himself at their head, drove the enemy from 
Balan, and retook the village. Some Gardes 
Mobiles, some courageous inhabitants of Sedan, 
had joined these two thousand volunteers. It 
was the last act of the struggle. The General 
had too few men to attempt the only possible re- 
treat. Not being able to overtake the 12th 
corps, he decided about six in the evening to 
re-enter Sedan. Things had come to this pass 
when the Emperor wrote himself to General 
Wimpffen, who had just sent in his resignation, 
to refuse it, and conjure him to retain the com- 
mand. . . . Géeneral Wimpffen consented to see 
General Moltke, but withdrew without coming 
to terms on hearing that the army were ex- 
pected to become prisoners of war. He was in- 
formed that, if the terms were not accepted be- 
fore nine o’clock the next morning, the bom- 
bardment would recommence. At break of 
day he called a council of war, who came to the 
unanimous resolution that the position was des- 
perate, and that there was no alternative but to 
come to terms. Then, and not till then, he con- 
sented to sign the capitulation.* 


This document, not being authenticated 
by a signature, might possibly have left 
comparatively little impression, had not 
the Imperial staff thought proper to pub- 
lish a formal reply to it, in which they un- 
equivocally admit that the proposal was 
made to the Emperor and declined by 
him : 

The letter which appeared in the Patrie of 
the 11th of September, attributed to an officer 
of General Wimpffen’s staff, implies with such 
great seriousness and injustice that the respon- 
sibility of the catastrophe at Sedan lies upon 
the Emperor, that those officers who have the 
honour to remain near his Mijesty must be per- 
mitted to place the facts fairly before the pub- 
lic. When the different commanders of corps 
d@’armée had informed the Emperor that their 
troops had been repulsed, dispersed, and in part 
hurled back in confusion into the town, the Em- 
peror sent them to the Commander-in-Chief, 
that he might be made acquainted with the sit- 
uation; at the same time the General sent to 
the Emperor two officers of his staff with a note, 
in which he proposed to his Majesty, not to save 
the army, but to save his person by placing him 
in the centre of a column, with which they said 
they would try to reach Carignan.t The Em- 
peror refused to sacrifice a further large num- 
ber of soldiers to save himself; ‘‘ and besides,’’ 
he said, ** Carignan is occupied by the Prus- 
sians; but if the General thinks he can save 
some part of the army, let him try it.” At the 
same time as the answer of the Emperor 
reached the Commander-in-Chief, the latter 
was communicating to General Lebrun, com- 





* According to another it, two g 
stood out to the last. 

+t The proposal was “to cut through the enemy 
in the direction of Carignan” — a most material 
difference, 
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manding the 12th corps, his project of collecting 
two or three thousand men and putting himself. 
at their head to make an opening through the 
Prussian lines. General Lebrun replied, ** You 
will sacrifice 3,000 men more, and you will not 
succeed; but if you wish to try it, I will go 
with you.’? They set out, in fact; and less 
than half an hour ‘later General Wimpffen 
agreed that his attempt was not feasible, and 
that no other course remained save to lay down 

his arms. 


After mentioning General Wimpffen’s 
resignation and prolonged reluctance to 
sign the capitulation, they proceed : 


It is altogether false to say that the General 
was opposed by the Emperor in his plans and in 
the orders which he may have given, for his 
Majesty only met him for an instant on the 
field of battle, between nine and ten o’clock. 
The General was coming from Balan, and the 
Emperor asked how the battle was going at 
that side? The General replied, ‘‘ Sire, things 
are going as well as possible, and we are gain- 
ing ground.’? To an observation made by his 
Majesty that an officer had just warned him 
that a considerable body of the enemy was out- 
flanking our left, the General replied, ‘* Well, 
so much the better; we must let them do so; we 
will throw them into the Meuse and we shall 
gain the victory.”? These were the only words 
that the Emperor had with General Wimpffen 
during the action, and it is equally false to say 
that there was the smallest altercation between 
the Emperor and the General; and when they 
parted the Emperor embraced the General with 
the greatest affection. 

The Generals Aides-de-Camp to the Em- 
peror — 

Prince De ta Muskowa. 
CASTELNAD. 

De WavBert. 

Count Reitz — Viscount Paso. 


This is a startling document to emanate 
from five general officers under the super- 
vision of their Imperial master. Fancy the 
different commanders all coming to inform 
the Emperor, who was not in command, of 
what he knew very well already — that 
they were beaten, and his referring them 
to the commander-in-chief! And what an 
utter ignorance it betrays of the spirit in 
which Wimpffen’s gallant proposal was 
made! What he wished to save was not 
the Imperial person, but the military hon- 
our of France —save it from the ineradi- 
cable stain of the capitulation of an army 
of a hundred thousand men, with a Mar- 
shal of France and an Emperor of the 
French. 

“ Mack’s sole resource,” remarks the his- 
torian of the Empire, speaking of Ulm, 
“was to throw himself sword in hand on 
one of the points of the iron circle in- 
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closing him, to die or open a passage. He 
would ceriainly have been beaten. But mili- 
tary honour would have been satisfied, and, 
next to victory, this is the most precious of 
attainable results.” The Archduke Ferdi- 
nand actually put himself at the head of 
the cavalry and a body of infantry, 15,000 
in all, and broke through the iron circle 
inclosing him. 

When the news of the capitulation of 
Dupont with 20,000 men at Baylen (1808) 
reached Napoleon at Bordeaux, he was 
stunned by it as by a blow. “Is your 
Majesty ill?” asked Maret on being has- 
tily summoned. “No.” “Has Austria 
declared war?” “Would to God it were 
only that.” “ What, then, has happened ?” 
The Emperor then related the capitulation, 
and added: “ That an army should be 
beaten is ndthing; the fate of arms is va- 
riable, and a defeat may be repaired. But 
for an army to make a shameful capitula- 
tion is a stain on the French name —on 
the glory of our arms. The wounds in- 
flicted on honour never heal—the moral 
effect is terrible. . . . They say that there 
was no other means of saving the army, 
of preventing the massacre of the soldiers. 
Well, it would have been better for them 
all to have perished with arms in their 
hands—that not one of them had re- 
turned.” * Dupont and the principal offi- 
cers were tried by a military tribunal and 
cashiered; the worst charge against him 
being that he had checked a gallant at- 
tempt by General Verdel to break through. 

General Lebrun’s remark, if he ever 
made it, referred to the last desperate at- 
tempt when the iron circle had fatally 
tightened round Sedan. But surely this is 
the time of all others when the Emperor 
should have spoken and acted like Lebrun. 
“J desire no further sacrifice of life for my 
sake ; but if you are going whether I go or 
not, I will go with you.” 


What yet remains? shall it be thine 
To head the relics of thy line 
In one dread effort more? 
The Roman lore thy leisure loved — 
And thou canst tell what fortune proved 
That chieftain,t who, of yore, 
Ambition’s dizzy paths essayed, 
And with the gladiator’s aid 
For empire enterprised — 
He stood the cast his rashness played, 
Left not the victims he had made, 
Dug his red grave with his own blade, 
And on the field he lost was laid, 
Abhorred — but not despised. 


* Thibadeau, vol. iii, 439, 
+ Catiline. 
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The excuses and evasions of the Imperial 
staff are met and swept away by the manly 
reply of General Wimpffen, addressed to 
the Inddpendence Be'ge: 


A great many papers have published a letter © 
from the generals, acting as the Emperor’s 
aides-de-camp, to which General Wimpffen sees 
himself, with regret, obliged to reply. 

The note, taken to the Emperor by the cap- 
tains of the Staff de Saint-Haouen and La 
Nourelle, ran as follows: ‘‘ Sire, I have ordered 
General Lebrun to attempt to cut through the 
enemy in the direction of Carignan, and I cause 
all disposable troops to follow him. I direct 
General Ducrot to support this movement, and 
General Douay to cover the retreat. Let your 
Majesty come and place yourself in the midst of 
your troops. They will make it a point of hon- 
our to open a passage for you.”’ 

In addressing this invitation to his Majesty, 
the aim of the General was to spare-him the 
deep grief of seeing himself a prisoner, and to 
make use of the prestige of his person in the 
army, in order to bring about a general move- 
ment without which the cutting through was 
impossible, 

The Emperor did not agree to this proposal, 
and caused, unknown to General Wimpffen, 
the white flag to be hoisted on the citadel, whilst 
he sent an officer of his household as parlemen- 
taire. 

The white flag was maintained, notwithstand- 
ing the General’s protest and his refusal to ne- 
gotiate; the enemy’s parlementaires were re- 
ceived at the Imperial quarters. 

All these acts, which properly belong to the 
Commander-in-Chief, did harm to the execa- 
tion of the last offensive movements. 

It is, therefore, not exact to say that the Gen- 
eral has not been counteracted in his ideas and 
in whatever orders he may have given. A feele 
ing of propriety prevented him from specifying 
in his letter of resignation that such was the 
motive of his refusal to sign the armistice. He 
only submitted to accept the part of negotiator 
after having read the honourable reply of his 
Majesty. 

The generals aides-de-camp are right in 
affirming that there has never been, between the 
Emperor and the General, the least altercation, 
and it was not without great emotion that the 
General received his Majesty’s last embrace, 

The only document -which General Wimpffen 
has had drawn up on the operations of the war 
is the official report on the battle, which has 
been addressed to the minister, and reproduced, 
nearly literally, by several papers. 

De Wimprren, General of Division, 

Cannstadt, Sept. 19, 1870. 

A copy of this letter has been sent to General 
Reille, the Emperor’s parlementaire. 


All accounts agree that the capitulation 
originated with the Emperor, and the only 
question is whether he did not in the first 
instance mean simply to stipulate for him- 
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self. The King of Prussia reports to the 
Queen that, on remarking the terrible ef- 
fect of the bombardment, he sent Colonel 
Broussart with a flag of truce to demand 
a surrender: 


He was met by a Bavarian officer, who re- 
ported to me that a French parlementaire had 
announced himself at the gate. Colonel von 
Broussart was admitted, and on his asking for 
the Commander-in-Chief, he was unexpectedly 
introduced into the presence of the Emperor, 
who wished to give him a letter for myself. 
When the Emperor asked what his message was, 
and received the answer ‘*to demand the sur- 
render of the army and the fortress,’’ he re- 
plied that on this subject he must apply to 
General Wimpffen, who had undertaken the 
command, in the place of the wounded General 
MacMahon, and that he would now send his 
eam, Reille, with the letter to my- 
self. 


It was seven o’clock whon Reille and 
Broussart came to me, the latter a little in ad- 
vance; and it was first through him that I 
learned with certainty the presence of the Em- 
peror. You may imagine the impression which 
this made upon all of us, but particularly on 
myself. Reille sprang from his horse and gave 
me the letter of the Emperor, adding that he 
had no other orders. Before I opened the letter 
I said to him, ‘* But I demand, as the first con- 
dition, that the army lay down its arms.” The 
letter begins thus: ‘* N’ayant pas pu mourir a 
la téte de mes troupes, je dépose mon épee a 
* yotre Majesté.’’ 


An earlier telegram from the King, con- 
taining a brief summary, will make the 
matter clear : 


A capitulation, by which all the army have 
been made prisoners in Sedan, has just been 
signed with General Wimpffen, who has taken 
the command in place of MacMahon, who is 
wounded. 

The Emperor, not having the command, and 
abandoning all to the Regency of Paris, has 
only made to me the surrender of his person. 

After speaking to him in an interview to take 
= immediately, I shall fix the place to which 

e is to repair as a temporary residence. 


If he only sent a parlementaire to stipulate 
for his own person, leaving the army to their 
fate, we at all events get rid of the incon- 
gruity of his resuming the command for 
the sole purpose of capitulating. But then 
what are we to understand by the phrase, 
N’ayant pas pu mourir & la téte de mes 
troupes,* when he never put himself at 
their head, and adopted the most decisive 
steps to avoid dying with them? The only 


* There are five or six versions of this missive ; 
and that given by the Kingin his telegram differs 
from that in the official report. 
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solution is that this sort of phraseology is 
habitual to him, and has been found to take 
with the French, who have erected a mon- 
ument to Cambronne for his famous mot 
about the Guards, although they knew that 
he neither uttered nor acted up to it. 


Despite of this crushing evidence, the 
Imperialists insist that he acted like an- 
other Bayard at Sedan; and ample testi- 
monials have been procured from the 
Germans, who for political purposes have 
manifested a temporary inclination to set 
him up. Unluckily these testimonials are 
inconsistent and contradictory. Dr. Rus- 
sell, after describing in his animated style 
the final struggle before Balan, says : 


Here it was, according to Bavarian re- 
ports, that the Emperor, declaring that he only 
served as a private soldier, went with.an at- 
tacking column, composed of the remnants of 
various regiments, to drive out the Bavarians, 
But the artillery on the heights above the river, 
and the cross-fire from the heights above the 
road, were too much for troops shaken by in- 
cessant fighting and frightful losses. Shell and 
shot rained fast about the Emperor, one of the 
former bursting close to his person and envel- 
oping him in smoke, The officers around en- 
treated him to retire, and the Bavarians quickly 
following occupied Balan, and engaged the 
French on the glacis of the fort. 


This attacking column, composed of the 
remnants of various regiments, was the 
one with which General Wimpffen made 
his last desperate attempt. That the 
Emperor was not in the fight before Balan 
at an earlier stage is proved by the aides- 
de-camp, who state that he met the Gen- 
eral coming from Balan between nine and 
ten o’clock, and asked how the battle was 
going at that side. Dr. Russell states 
that the Emperor got on horseback at 
half-past nine (the battle having begun at 
daybreak, and MacMahon having been 
wounded at 6 a.M.), so that this was prob- 
ably his first appearance. The Prussian 
official account of the battle states : “It is 
a fact that Napoleon, when he became 
aware of the probable result of the battle, 
for four hours stood the fire of our gre- 
nades near the village of Isges.” This vil- 
lage is between two and three miles from 
Sedan, on the opposite side from Balan 
where the Bavarians were engaged; and 
the same official account states that the 
French fell back from it before twelve, 
within two hours after the Saxons and 
Prussians were closing upon them. 

According to the Journal Officiel : “The 
Emperor got on horseback at a six 
A.M. and rode towards the gate of Balan, 
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where he remained an hour and a half. no doubt fancied that, when the fated hour 


Seeing the troops recoil, he turned back 


| 


came, he should not be found unequal to 


about nine, making the tour of the citadel | the long-meditated part. 

and passing over the bridge which leads| Few things are calculated to leave a 
to the gate of Paris. By midday the ene- |more unfavourable impression of the ex- 
my had effected a junction: our troops | Emperor’s demeanour and tone of mind 
beat a retreat on the town, which they en- | under reverses than his attempt to throw 
tered exhausted with fatigue and short of | off the responsibility of the war; when by 


ammunition. 
had become impossible. 
Castelnau, Reille, Vaubert de Genlis, had 
set out for the Prussian head-quarters 
commissioned by the Emperor to treat. 
General Wimpffen could not make up his 
mind to sign a capitulation.’ 

This account of the Imperial movements 
is confirmed by M. Jeannerod, the trust- 
worthy correspondent of Le Temps, who 
states that, when the town was girt with 
fire, he himself saw the Emperor ride 
down from the citadel where his Majesty 
was said to have been pointing cannon — 
“feeble imitation of Montereau ” — and saw 
a shell burst at his horse’s feet, “ producing 
no change in those impassive features.” 
This is the shell of which so much has 
been made by Dr. Russell as scattering 
wounds and confusion among the escort; 
and a very important shell it was, for it 
probably accelerated the capitulation. It 
also dispensed with the necessity of refer- 
ring the unscathed condition of the staff 
and escort to Divine agency as at Solferi- 
no, where none of the Emperor’s suite, 
covering more ground than a troop of cav- 
alry, having received a scratch, the Mo- 
niteur announced, “ La protection dont Dieu 
a couverte s’est étendue & son état-major.” * 

At the same time we incline to think 
that the Emperor’s eagerness to capitu- 
late, instead of joining in a rush, was not 
altogether owing to want of nerve. He 
preferred being a prisoner in comfortable 
quarters and so eye the Impe- 
rial state he loved, to re-entering Paris 
with the shattered remnant of his army, 
had he succeeded in breaking through. 
He has ordinary courage, but not he- 
roic courage —not enough for the “he- 
roic tasks” he sets himself. He was 
wont to say that, where the first and great- 
est of his race failed, was in not heading 
the last desperate charge at Waterloo; 
and (such is the force of self-delusion) he 


* Kinglake’s History of the Crimea, 4th edition, 
vol. i. p. 516. Mr. Kinglake, who has been persist- 
ently misrepresented, says: ‘‘The Emperor did not 
80 ave way to fear as to prove that he had less self- 
control in moments of danger than the common run 
of peaceful citizens; but he showed that, though he 
had chosen to set himself heroic tasks, his tempera- 
ment was ill fitted for the fever of battle and fur the 
crisis of an adventure.” 





By four o'clock resistance | fixing it on the French nation he was ob- 
Generals Douay, | viously weakening their protest against 


the hard terms about to be imposed upon 
them. “Me, me, adsum qui feci,” should 
have been his cry. This attempt was not 
confined to the reported conversation with 
the King, which Count Bismark has has- 
tily pronounced to be pure invention, al- 
though currently circulated at the Prus- 
sian head-quarters. In the official report 
of his own interview, Count Bismark says: 
“In reference to the political situation, I, 
on my part, took no initiative, nor the Em- 
peror either — only in so far as he lamented 
the misfortunes of the war, and declared 
that he himself had not wished for the 
war, but that he had been compelled to 
make it by the pressure of French public 
opinion.” 

No one supposes he wished for the war. 
His incapacity for leading armies had 
broken upon him in the most disagreeable 
manner during his Italian campaign, whilst 
his personal bearing at Magenta and Sol- 
ferino (he was not under fire at yor 
betrayed none of that fiery ardour whic 
induces warlike monarchs to seek excite- 
ment in the battle-field. What he wished 
was to remain Emperor of the French ; 
and for this purpose he was content, by 
his own showing, to indulge the civium ar- 
dor prava jubentium — to sacrifice the true 
interests of the nation to its worst pas- 
sions or its weaknesses. French public 
opinion was divided and wavering, as he 
knew: what really swayed him was the 
growing dissatisfaction of the army; and 
it was by dwelling on this that Lebceuf 
and the war party carried their point. 
Whatever his motives, personal govern- 
ment, as interpreted and acted on by him, 
involved personal responsibility to all in- 
tents and purposes. He decided his own 
policy : he chose his own means and in- 
struments: he took what money he 
wanted: he allowed no minister to have 
an independent opinion: and M. Ollivier, 
who alone pretended to have one, turned 
out no better than a tool. 

Whatever amount of credence we may 
attach to M. Pietri’s denial that the Em- 
peror had invested so much as a centime 
in foreign funds or securities, he is cer- 
tainly better off in a pecuniary point of 
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view than when he started on his adven- 
turous career; he has simply lost by one 
desperate speculation what he gained by 
another; and he is just the man to adopt 
the cynical apostrophe addressed by one of 
his creatures to the people who were tear- 
ing down the emblems of his dynasty: 
“ Arrive qui pourra, voila dix-huit ans que 
nous nous sommes joliment amusés & vos 
frais.” Tt may be wrong, then, for those 
who worshipped him at the Tuileries, to 
desert him at Wilhelmshéhe: it may be 
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wrong for one of his ex-ministers, who 
owed everything to him, to zo about Lon- 
don calling him a cochon: but it is surely 
open to others, who never varied their 
language or wavered in their estimate, to 
maintain that no one of the ex-royalties 
who supped with Candide at Venice, or of 
those now scattered about the Continent, 
was or is a less deserving subject of 
ublic sympathy or regret than Louis 
apoleon. 





NOVEM" R, 
BY COLERIDGE. 


Tue mellow year is hastening to its close; 
The little birds have almost sung their last; 
Their small notes twitter in the dreary blast, 
That shrill-piped harbinger of early snows. 


The patient beauty of the scentless rose, 
Oft with the morn’s hoar crystal quaintly 
glassed, 
Hangs a pale mourner for the summer past, 
And makes a little summer where it grows. 


In the chill sunbeam of the faint, brief day, 
The dusky water shudders as they shine; 
The russet leaves obstruct the straggling way 

Of oozy brooks, which no deep banks define, 
And the gaunt woods, in rugged, scant array, 
Wrap their old limbs with sombre ivy twine. 


Do Pxiants AssorB MOISTURE THROUGH 
Taer Leaves ? — Two French botanists, Pril- 
lieux and Ducharte have recently turned their 
attention to this question, and their experiments 
lead to the conclusion that it must be answered, 
contrary to the belief of all the older botanists, 
in the negative. M. Duchartre’s experiments 
were made for the most part on epiphytes, 
plants having no direct communication with the 
soil, and which are yet found to contain potash, 
soda, alumina, and other ingredients which 
plants whose roots grow in the earth derive from 
that source, If these plants derive their suste- 
nance from the moist vapour by which they are 
surrounded, it is difficult to understand how 
they can procure their materials. But if they 
absorb not aqueous vapour, but water itself, we 
can at once account for the possession of these 
inorganic materials. To ascertain how far this 
account is just, M. Duchartre placed several of 
these epiphytes, provided with their aérial 
roots, in closed vessels filled with moist vapour; 





the result was to confirm the. observation of 
Prillieux, that under these circumstances the 
plants lost weight. If, however, from any cause 
the plants came in contact with liquid water, it 
was absorbed readily, and the plants increased 
in weight. When leaves, flaccid from undue 
evaporation, are suspended in moist air, they 
recover their freshness, though they do not gain 
in weight; hence the inference is drawn that the 
renewed vitality of the leaves is due, not to the 
absorption of vapour, but to the transference o 
fluid from one branch to another. When leaves, 
however, are actually plunged in liquid water 
for a considerable time, they do absorb it in 
considerable quantities. A good account of 
these experiments will be found in the Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle for Sept. 17th. 

Academy. 


MARTIAL’S EPITAPH ON A CHILD, 


UnbERNEATH this greedy stone 

Lies little sweet Erotion; 

Whovn the Fates, with hearts as cold, 

Nipp’d away at six years old. 

Thou, whoever thou may’st be, 

That hast this small field after me, 

Let the yearly rites be paid 

To her little slender shade. 

So shall no disease or jar 

Hurt thy house or chill thy Lar; 

But this tomb here be alone 

The only melancholy stone. 
Translated by Leigh Hunt. 


EPITAPH ON A MAID SERVANT. 


Unperveartu this turf is laid 
Prudence Baldwin, once my maid. 
From her happy spark here let 
Spring the purple violet. 

Herrick. 





EARL’S 


PART XV. 
Boox IV. — Tue Return or THE WInp. 
CHAPTER I. 


In one respect it is impossible for youth, 
even by means of the most sympathetic 
imagination, to be in complete sympathy, 
or rather in complete harmony, with 
nature. To know nature fully, as a wife 
and not as a mistress, it is necessary to 
have lived long enough to become a little 
callous about time: to have come to feel 
the recurrence of the seasons only as a 
different form of the sequence of the hours, 
and years to be nothing more than days. 
To the young, and to those who live among 
men, a quarter of a century is not only 
metaphorically speaking a lifetime: but to 
the old, as to all the sanctuaries of nature 
in which her spirit takes. refuge from the 
insatiable attempts of mankind to drive 
her from the world, it seems, and really is, 
but an hour. 

And a nation, which, after all, is not an 
abstraction, is in this respect, as in all 
others, subject to the same law as the men 
and women of whom it is composed. In 
the first quarter of the present month — 
or, to speak after the manner of men, of 
the present century —the nation called 
France had lived through what seemed 


ages of youth: men had come and gone, 
in a ceaseless whirl that prolonged a con- 
dition of things in which every day had 
destroyed something old and _ brought 
about something new, so far as there may 


be any new thing under the sun. He who 
had lived through this period beyond the 
sea would on his return have found all 
things changed. But there were some 
things that were not changed, simply be- 
cause they were unchangeable. To the 
hills, to whom a thousand years is but a 
day, twenty-five years had not been an 
hour — not a minute. Summers and win- 
ters, storms and sunshine, are not revolu- 
tions: they are nothing more to these than 
are its waves to the sea: the varying 
conditions of what in itself knows no 
change. 

So might have thought a traveller in the 
recesses of the Jura who had not revisited 
them till the year 182- after an absence 
of five-and-twenty or thirty years. But 
so did not think the postilion of a carriage 
drawn by two horses that was passing 
along the highroad from Besangon to 
Lons-le-Saulnier in the month of January 
in that year — yes, in the month of Janu- 
ary, for the gods of nature, like nature 
herself, live for ever, and the barbarous 
name of Nivose was known no more. He 
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did not think so, simply because he was 
beginning to grow old, and to sympathize 
with the hills in sight of which he had 
lived all his days. 

The carriage in question was a great 
post-chaise that had been taken at the Ho- 
tel de la Sirene at Besancon. It was 
sound, if not easy, upon its springs, and 
thoroughly safe, if proportionally heavy. 
The meagre horses were well up to their 
work—that is to say, they galloped 
through villages at full speed, went at a 
foot-pace along the level roads, and crept 
at that of a funeral up the hills: and the 
no less meagre postilion was well up to his 
—that is to say, he cracked his whip 
bravely when there was any one to admire 
his performance, and paid more attention 
to the safety of his equipage than to the 
speed of his employer, when, as was most 
often the case, there was no one to admire 
him but the crows. For the rest, the day 
was cold enough, but, as there was no 
wind, not unbearably so, and the ground 
was covered with untrodden snow, though 
none was falling, and though that which 
had already fallen was not sufficient to 
block the road. On the contrary, the sun 
was shining full upon the dazzling white 
domes that lay to the left, and more es- 
pecially upon one that rose in the distance 
like that of a cathedral among those of 
lesser shrines. It was altogether, for 
winter time, a rather exhilarating day for 
: traveller who was well provided with 
urs. 

Such was the case with him or her —for 
the provision was so complete as to con- 
ceal both sex and age — who sat alone in 
the closed and heavily-piled carriage. 
The equipage proceeded quietly and slowly 
until it arrived at a place where a narrow- 
er road turned up-hill to the left between 
two lines of closely-cut trees, and where 
the main avenue crossed a narrow river 
that just here issued from a valley on its 
way to join the Doubs, the Saone, or the 
Ain. It was along the slope of the hills 
that formed one side of this valley or 
mountain-pass that the branch-road lay, 
so that it followed the upward course of 
the stream, over which it hung, higher 
and higher in proportion as it led farther 
and farther among the hills. At the fork 
of the two roads stood a direction-post 
with three arms, on one of which, among 
other information as to distances, and as 
to its standing in the department of Doubs, 
was written “To Besancon,” an another 
“To Lons,” and on the third, which point- 
ed along the branch-road, “To St-Félix- 
des-Rochers.” 
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It was along the latter that the two 
horses turned, or rather were turned, for 
it was not by any means of their own ac- 
cord. Whether they had any special ob- 
jection to St-Félix-des-Rochers or no, they 
were certainly not unjustified in objecting 
to the road that led thither. The leafless 
trees were not planted along it for any 
great distance, which was so far of conse- 

uence that, where their lines ended in a 
ew stragzling sentinels, the up-hill work 
fairly began, while the road itself was by 
no means in so perfect a state of repair as 
that which they left behind. On the con- 
trary, it would not be going too far to say 
that it was a very bad road indeed, by no 
means rendered more easy to travel by the 
snow that hid its defects, and by a sensa- 
tion of risk caused by the height to which 
it gradually rose above the bed of the 
stream. The prospect became confusing 
also, with its monotony of glittering white, 
while the high dome that had formed a 
sort of landmark fell gradually to the 
rear. 

An unbroken waste of trackless snow 
doubtless has a grandeur of its own, 
but it is of a wearisome kind. It is no 
wonder that the figure within the coach 
only wrapped itself up more closely in its 
sables: perhaps in its own thoughts also, 
from which it was not likely to be dis- 
tracted by any passer-by. 

But unlikely things happen sometimes. 
A V-shaped, springless cart of the country, 
drawn by two mules, was, after a mile or 
two had been passed, seen descending the 
road: and when the two vehicles had met, 
= stopped with one accord. 

he bloused driver of the cart stared 
hard at the postilion. The latter answered 
with an expressive shrug, that seemed to 
say, “It is not I that am gone mad,” and 
with the words, — 

“To St. Félix.” 

“ Sacré! I thought you had mistaken 
your road,” said the latter, resting his 
elbows on his knees, and staring this time 
at the carriage. 

“ As if I didn’t know this thing from a 
highroad!” said the postilion. 

“ And what have you got there?” 

“ A lady,” answered the postilion, with a 
backward jerk of his elbow. 

“Sacré! But that is an affair!” 

“Without doubt. Madame is English.” 

“ And what will she do at St. Félix?” 

The postilion gave another shrug. But 
just then the window was let down, and a 
woman’s voice said with a pure French 
accent, in spite of her imputed national- 
ity, — 
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“ Are we not on the right road ? ” 

“Madame is for St. Félix?” asked the 
blouse. 

“ For St-Félix-des-Rochers.” 

“ Quite straight on, Madame. You can- 
not miss the way.” 

“Then what are you stopping for? Drive 
on at once,” she said sharply to the postil- 
ion, and let down the window again. 

Each of the talkers gave one final shrug 
and the horses moved on once more. 

But it was now no longer, in spite of the 
fineness of the weather, over-pleasant 
travelling for any one without a definite 
object. But, with this particular traveller, 
this was probably not the case. Those 
very few people who, like the reader, are 
acquainted with St. Félix, know also that 
to visit it without an object, at all events 
in winter time, is a thing unknown. At 
present there was nothing to be seen but 
snow, and that can be seen without stirring 
from Paris: while to see the real splendour 
of winter one must go where lofty and 
well-marked mountain-ranges add splen- 
dour to its desolation. At last, just before 
sunset — for the carriage had set out be- 
fore sunrise — a louder noise of water was 
heard at no great distance, and the window 
was again let down. 

“ Postilion! is not that the torrent of La 
Rochette ? ” 

The postilion, who was falling into a 
doze, with which his style of driving by 
no means interfered, started, and turned 
round. 

“ Plait-il, Madame ?” 

“T asked, Is not that the torrent of La 
Rochette ?” 

He stared inturn. “Madame is not a 
stranger? She knows the torrent of La 
Rochette ? ” 

“ Can you not answer me?” 

“ That is the torrent, Madame.” 

The furs were partially thrown back. 
“Stop here,” she said, while she leaned 
forwards from the window in front, and 
looked round. She did not seem to feel 
the cold, though it was now increasing. 

She seemed to be remembering, or to be 
making an effort to remember. 

“And what are those lights up yonder ?” 

“Tt is a chalet, Madame. They call it 
Pré-aux-Fleurs.” 

“ Pré-aux-Fleurs! 
Félix?” 

“ Less than a league, Madame.” 

“ And how do we reach the town —the 
village?” 

“ Straight along the road, Madame.” 

“But across the torrent?” 

“ The road crosses the torrent, Madame.” 


Is that close to St. 
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“ But is not the road sometimes carried 
away?” 

“ Ah, Madame, that used to be in old 
times. We have made all that right now. 
oe last time was when I was almost a 

tt) "ha 

v And when was that?” 

“ When the Marquis was killed.” 

“ The Marquis de Croisville ? ” 

“Madame has heard of it, then? Yes 
—I saw the spot the next day. I come 
from St. Félix, Madame must know, and I 
went with Jean-Baptiste. Perhaps Ma- 
dame has heard of Jean-Baptiste also?” 

The lady looked still more interested. 
“T did not know you were from St. Félix,” 
she said, in a gentler tone. “Well?” 

“The road was carried clean away — it 
was fearful. Poor Pierre —he that was 
betrothed to Suzanne — had been with the 
Marquis. They knew all about it up there, 
at Pré-aux-Fleurs. He had been there 
just before, and had gone back to the Mar- 
quis: and in trying to get to the chdlet 
they both fell into the river. It was a 
frightful fall.” 

“And how was that known?” 
asked, after a pause. 

“His dog, Madame. It ran down and 
brought up a handkerchief belonging to 
the Marquis, which was shown when Ma- 
dame la Marquise was examined at Besan- 
gon, before they sent her to be guillo- 
tined.” 

“ And the child ?” 

“ Ah — Madame knows of the child?” 
he asked, opening his eyes in complete 
amazement. “That was safe — Pierre had 
carried it to Pré-aux-Fleurs, before he 
went back to the Marquis. Ah, he was a 
brave boy, was the Tittle Félix! How 
Jean-Baptiste and he used to keep us all 
alive! Many a time have I danced to his 
violin. They were fine days — St. Félix 
isn’t what it used to be now. I went 
away when I married a young girl la bas, 
and then the boy, I hear, went away too.” 

“ And this Jean-Baptiste — who was he ? 
Was it he who brought up the child?” 

“No, Madame — he was brought up at 
Pré-aux-Fleurs, by Father Laurent, and 
Aunt Cathon, and poor Suzanne. It was 
Jean-Baptiste taught him to play the fid- 
dle.” 

“And these people —you are from St. 
Félix — do you know them still?” 

“ Ah, Madame, that was when I was 
young. But they all live still, except 
Aunt Gathon, who died three years next 
June: and Suzanne is still at - Pré-aux- 
Fleurs.” 

“ And he was called Félix?” 


she 
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“Félix, Madame. Father Laurent bap- 
tized him. Will not Madame proceed ? ” 

“Wait a moment. So it is here that — 
that the Marquis . 

“If Madame pleases, I will show her the 
very spot where the road was carried 
away.” 

A few yards brought them to where the 
torrent, which in summer was dry, but in 
winter was swollen by rain and melted 
snow, thundered under the road. 

“There, Madame,” he said, pointing to 
a rude wooden cross such as the travel- 
ler so often sees by foreign roadsides to 
mark the spot of some violent death,— 
“we put up that when the spring came.” 

The darkness was coming on, so that 
nothing could be seen clearly. “You say 
we are within a league of St. Félix,” said 
the lady. “Take the carriage, then, 
across the bridge. I will descend for an 
instant.” 

“ Plait-il, Madame?” 

“Do you not hear me?” 

She spoke always as one who was used 
to obedience, and the man obeyed. She 
threw off some of her wrappings, and then 
stepped out into the snow, while the 
horses moved slowly on. There was no 


danger in approaching the cross, for a rail- 
ing guarded the edge of the steep incline. 


After more than five-and-twenty years 
— that is to say, after more than a life- 
time — the Marquise de Croisville, for such 
she was, had found her way back to the 
spot where her punishment, as she be- 
lieved, had begun, and where she now, 
tracing back the life of her child, felt al- 
ready like a pilgrim who has reached the 
shrine. What a torrent of recollections, 
more blinding, more powerful than that of 
La Rochette, whose well-remembered thun- 
der once more filled her ears, and unchained 
by any bridge, rushed through her then! 
She stooped down before the cross —she 
even knelt before it in the snow as she read 
with difficulty an inscription of which were 
only decipherable the words,— 

“ Priez pour les dmes du Marquis .. . 
du Pierre Vouzy...179...” 

An old impulse may be strong enough 
to have the same effect as habit upon a 
naturally impulsive nature that has been 
long unnaturally restrained. She had 
clasped the cross with both her arms: and 
now she stretched them out as she had 
done when she had, in that self-same spot, 
first found herself alone. It was as though 
once more the maternal instinct that had 
never been dead within her led her to seck 
her child even as she had sought for him 
in vain before. 


et 
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“O God!” she exclaimed in English, 
and half aloud, “let my search end here — 
if I have sinned I have suffered! Let the 
end come now, as it may seem best in Thy 
sight.” 

How long she remained thus, buried in 
herself, cannot be known. Her youth had 
returned : her self-restraint was gone, and 
she was wrapt as it were in that ecstasy 
that precedes miracles. The sun had set, 
but the moon had risen: and the reflec- 
tion of the snow made a wild and magic 
light that was even clearer than that of 
day. But as yet she was unconscious of 
the change. Men have remained for hours 
without moving, without being conscious 
of any outer world, when in this state 
of spiritual trance. But she was roused 
at last. Once again she mechanically 
stretched out her arm; and then she 
found that she had been recalled to her- 
self by a light touch on the shoulder. 

“ Pardon, Madame,” said a man’s voice 
im French: “ I feared——” 

She turned round in the white moon- 
light. The son in one instant beheld his 
mother —the mother beheld her son. 

‘This story has rambled along through 
many paths: it has dealt in what must 
often have seemed very random fashion 


with many people owing their connection 
one with another to the very extreme of 


accident. Without any hero or heroine 
for a centre, the reader must have been 
possessed of capacities for sympathy quite 
abnormal, if he or she has been able to be- 
stow it in any large measure upon any of 
these puppets in the hands of what must 
have looked like the blindest chance. But 
that which we have chosen to call Circum- 
stance, but which he, if he pleases, may 
now call by a higher name, is surely vast 
enough in its — and lofty enough in 
its interest, to render it impossible for an 
one who is able in the least degree to intk 
down for a while upon the labyrinth of 
life in which he, like these, has to move, 
to sympathize for the time with one 
man or woman more than with,another 
when all are equally as much puppets as 
these. For such, 


** Best and worst, 
Are we : there is no lust or first : 2” 


and while a spectator who should especially 
interest himself in some particular knight or 
pawn would gain, doubtless, some living per- 
sonal interest — and that is worth having — 
he would neither take the proper interest in, 
nor would he understand, the game, which 
is, after all, the highest matter. And so, 
if the spectator of the game that we have 
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called “ Earl’s Dene ” will take the trouble 
to consider, he will find that even the 
most apparently random move of the most 
obscure piece on the board was absolutely 
necessary to bring about this strange 
meeting then and there. If in the course 
of it he has seemed to pass through 
much barren country —if he has often lost 
the clue, or found its threads perplexed 
and knotted —if, seeking with whom to 
sympathize, he has found the evil strong 
and the good weak —it is of the nature 
of the game called human life, and not of 
this small fragment of it, that he must 
complain. . 

The wind—which seems, at least, to 
blow as’ it listeth—which had blown 
about, in one direction or another, accord- 
ing to the nature with which they had 
been created or which they had acquired, 
all these living people who have crowded, 
perhaps it may be thought over-crowded, 
the air, like a flock of birds who have no 
conscious object save to devour the carrion 
or to escape the fowler, had at length sunk 
down where it had arisen. It “had gone 
toward the south and turned about unto 
the north: it had whirled about continu- 
ally, and had returned again according to 
its circuits.” All those years had been to 
the Marquise de Croisville but as one 
instant: it was as though that vain 
stretching out of the arms that she had 
made a lifetime ago had not proved 
barren: as though she had stretched them 
out not to lose, but to find. 

How could she, of all people, not be- 
lieve that it was so her prayer had been 
answered? She was scarcely even sur- 
prised: her soul was wrought to its high- 
est pitch, and, had she experienced a real 
miracle, it would not have seemed a mira- 
cle to her: had the dead Marquis risen 
from the dead, and stood in the white 
moonlight as phantom-like in reality as all 
else around her appeared, she would not 
have wondered. Once more, one feels no 
surprise, they say, in dreams. 

And yet this was no dream, though 
Félix, to whom the nature of the emo- 
tions that filled her were unknown, almost 
thought so. It was more likely, or seemed 
more likely to one who had seen but his 
own dimly-lighted path through the maze 
of circumstances that had led him here, 
that a phantom mother should stand be- 
fore him, than that she should stand be- 
fore him in the flesh. 

She had slowly risen, and now they 
stood face to face. Alone, in the moon- 





light, and upon the snow, both looked 
phantom-like indeed. 
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dreams in which even Marie had no share, 
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Could noth- 


which seemed given by heaven as a 


stood before him as the incarnation of | ing happen to her, not even this meeting, 


he stood before her as that of her memo- 
ries in which no living mortal shared, but 
in which she herself recognized the hand 
of a destiny that was no less powerful 
‘ than it was awful with mystery. ithout 
another thought, without a question as to 
what had been or what might be, she, 
with a sob of “ Victor!” threw herself, 
not upon his breast, but at his feet. 

It was his father’s name that she 

uttered: his own, while he had yet been 
her son: it was his name to her. He 
raised her, and supported her with his 
arm. 
He, too, was less filled with emotion 
than with awe. “I meet, then, my moth- 
er at my father’s grave,” he said, scarcely 
knowirg what he said, but speaking as 
men seem to speak in dreams. 

There was no need for either to ask 
how the other had been brought there. 
' One does not question when an event is 
its own sufficient answer. 

Thus they remained for some instants 
without a word. At last the Marquise 


said, — 
“ Speak to me, Victor! Have I indeed 


been dreaming all these years, or is it now 


that I dream ? ” 

The words recalled Félix to himself. 
Would it had been a dream, like all the 
rest of his days! For he had that to tell 
which he would give all things to be able 
to leave untold. Still it must be told, and 
that now. 

“Tt is no dream, my mother,” he said at 
last. “I am indeed your son — and — 
may I be that to you and more also! — 
for you have no longer any son but me.” 

He spoke the last words so gravely, so 
sadly, that the Marquise started as if she 
had heard the first stroke of a funeral 
bell. In the exaltation of the moment she 
had forgotten all that had lain between it 
and that which had immediately preceded 
it a lifetime ago. But now she remem- 
bered many things, while Félix bowed his 
head with a kind of shame. 

“TI come from one grave to another,” he 
said only. ; 

This was all that he said, while he 
raised his face and looked at that of his 
mother to see how he should proceed. 
But he learned nothing there: though as 
yet she could not guess what was in his 
mind and on his tongue, the look of stone 
that her face had so often worn of late, 
and which had for a while been thawed, 
was returping to it once more, and once 





a 
of pardon, that was not fated to be bound 
up with despair ? 

But he had passed the barrier and went 
on. 
“Yes—he died, my brother, for you 
and forme. It was I who ought to have 
died! I was with him when he fell — and 
he shall be avenged. I have sought for 
you to tell you: for I knew what he had 
been to you, and what he had become to 
me. But you had left your home, none 
knew whither: and I— what was left for 
me but to return to my own? Would I 
had never left it! —I, who have brought 
nothing but hari to all I have ever known 
—even to him, even to you, our mother, 
whom I would have given my life to save 
from harm. Yes, he is dead for me — and 
I live to tell you this and to tell you 
here!” 

She was still silent. She was no longer 
among phantoms now, but among terrible 
realties, even though the exaltation of soul 
through which she had passed had not yet 
died away. He went on, in a kind of 
apathetic desperation, feeling instinctively 
that it was best here and thus that all 
should be told. 

He told her all he knew, all that he had 
heard, all that he had guessed since all was 
over. He told her, as rapidly as he might, 
and as tenderly, of his quarrel with War- 
den, of the solicitude of Hugh for her 
honour and for his above his <wn life, 
even above his own honour: of how Hugh, 
for his sake and for hers had managed to 
take the place that should have been his, 
and of how he had fallen, nothing less than 
a martyr to the great cause of simple 
duty, whose true martyrs have been so 
few. Ashe spoke, his sight grew clear: 
and his clearness of vision gave clearness 
to his words. She understood also: and 
both, as he spoke, felt themselves to be 
standing together in the presence of a life 
and death which, in their blending together 
at last into one consistent whole, had, 
though fulfilled by one of the least among 
men, become heroic, nay, even sublime, 
and, inits mere simplicity, pathetic beyond 
the reach of words. 

And yet Hugh himself would not have 
understood a word of all this: and in that 
lay the very deepest pathos of it all. In 
the presence of such a death was no place 
for ordinary sorrow, for common tears. 
In such an end there was something to 
have lived for, something that-carried the 
man who had lived for it, in spite of all 
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things, far above the world, and which 
made grief almost an insult, when even to 
wish to call him back to life would be to 
wish him ill. 

With all the affection for him that lay 
at the very depth of her heart, his mother 
would have felt more pride than grief had 
he died in battle in front of the charge. 
Could she feel, then, nothing more than 
grief now that he had died in defence of 
all for which she herself would have been 
proud to die, had she been he? She dared 
not, in that spot, before that cross, so 
wreathed with older memories for immor- 
telles, and in the presence of her living 
child, admit any selfish feeling of despair 
—the time for that had gone by. She only 
bowed her heart before what she, according 
to her creed, could not but feel to be the 
hand of God Himself, and, less consciously, 
before that simple strength of human will 
which, when it consummates itself in 
death, renders even weakness strong, un- 
ravels the clue of the maze, throws a mist 
of poy over the sorriest details of life, 
and makes mere common human _ nature 
sympathetic in spite of all things. Yes, cir- 
cumstance may be conquered after all: 
but it is only by those who are content 
and strong enough to die. The very 
mortal and very human nature of poor 
Hugh was superior to all things now, even 
to her affection: and she felt, though un- 
consciously, that it was not for her, dwarfed 
in the shadow of the spirit of death that 
ennobles all things, even to wish to render 
> sr less noble by rendering it less com- 
plete. 

“His will be done,” she said at last. 
“ Even as I prayed, so it has come to me. 
And take no vengeance,” she said with a 
stronger voice. “He who has begun will 
know how to finish also: it is not for us to 
repay. And so—oh, Hugh my son!” she 
exclaimed: and then, at last, she threw 
herself upon the breast of another, and 
wept bitterly. 

errible are the winter tears of one who 
has never learned to weep. Félix was 
unable to utter a word. He stood there 
and supported her as she wept, not so 
much sharing in her grief as in the awe 
with which the still silence of the night 
was filled. ' 

But her tears, once set free, flowed on. 
It was as though the tempests of years had 
been gathered up to burst forth at once. 
Still she could not pass the night in the 
snow: she must have immediate rest. 
And yet he could not leave her so, even 
for a moment, and they were still at some 
distance even from Pré-aux-Fleurs —siill 
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farther from St. Félix, whence he supposed 
she had come on foot to the spot where he 
had found her. 

His own mingled feelings were giving 
way to fearful anxiety. If he could not 
calm her—if she were to sink down 
where she was—if the reaction were to 
come ? — But suddenly he heard the neigh 
of a horse beyond the bridge. He called 
out, but received no cnswer. 

But still the sound reassured him. So 
he made her sit down gently by the cross, 
in the very spot in which the Marquis had 
waited for the return of Pierre, and hur- 
ried over the bridge. A few yards far- 
ther on he saw the carriage and the two 
horses, which had waited there patiently 
for the best part of an hour. Indeed they 
would not improbably have waited there 
all night, for the postilion had fallen 
asleep. He was not disturbed by thoughts, 
and the night was cold. 

Indeed, so soundly was he asleep that 
Félix had to shake him before he could 
be roused. 

“ All right, Madame,” he said, rubbing 
his eyes. “Diable!” and he started on 
seeing Félix by his side, and on becoming 
confusedly conscious that he had been 
dreaming. “What is it? Is Madame in 
the carriage? ” 

“Turn the horses. 
and be quick.” 

ey turned, and recrossed the bridge. 
Madam Clare —the Marquise de Croisville 
— what matters it how she is called now ? 
— was kneeling by the wooden cross, which 
was embraced by her arms; and with her 
also all things were at an end, so far as 
the end of life may be the end of all. 


CHAPTER II. 


Anp so Warden had triumphed. He 
had proved that man can triumph over 
circumstance after all, and that he him- 
self, at least, was capable of forming a 
plan, and of carrying it through fairly to 
the end. 

When he saw what his own hand had 
done, it must not be supposed that, though 
the sight was not one that he could look 
on unmoved, he felt any useless scruples 
or unpractical regrets. He was practical 
not by habit but by nature: and he was 
therefore incapable of entertaining any 
feeling that was out of place and that could 
lead to nothing. He had made up his 
mind that this duel must end fatally to 
one of the two, and he felt that he had no 
more real cause for self-accusation than 
the drowning man who has been com- 
pelled by the instinct of self-preservation 


Madame is wait- 
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to thrust a comrade in danger from a plank 
that is only large enough to support one. 
Of course to have actually slain a man 
with one’s own hand is very different from 
slaying him in thought only: but still 
facts are facts, and it is for weaker men 
than Warden to regret the inevitable. 
Wise men never indulge in regrets and ret- 
rospects save in order to gather experi- 
ence from them for the time to come. 
Besides, if unpleasant thoughts did come 
—for, after all, he had raised a ghost that 
it was much more easy to raise than to 
lay —he had the art, far more common 
than people like to allow, of turning con- 
science into a useful advocate. Indeed 
that same conscience is often more than 
a useful advocate: it is a very corrupt 
judge, and sells itself readily for the most 
trivial price, to the requirements of self- | 
love. The complex character of human 
nature is certainly a terrible cruz. Even 
Warden, clear-sighted as he was, was able 
to deceive himself as he was able to de- 
ceive others: and he had considered his 
own conduct so long from his own point 
of view that, now that he needed excuse 
for it even in his own eyes, he was able to 
persuade himself that he deserved the 
credit that he was about to claim. 
’ So at last, after a short period of exile, 
he returned to England in the character 
of a well-intentioned and unfortunate man, 
to obtain the reward that was due to his 
good intentions, and the consolation that 
was due to his misfortune. Immediately 
after the duel he had written two long 
letters of explanation — one to Miss Clare, 
the other to Miss Raymond. To the for- 
mer he received no answer: but to the 
latter he received one that was almost 
such as he would himself have dictated. 
Whatever Miss Raymond’s secret instincts 
might be, she could not but feel both pity 
and admiration for the man who in the 
cause of justice had been obliged to kill 
one who had been his friend. It must be 
remembered that to have shed blood was 
not in those days a disgrace in itself, so 
long as the blood had been shed in hon- 
our: and a duellist, so far from being re- 
garded as an assassin, might very easily 
come to find himself regarded as a hero. 
Besides, she, as a woman, was naturally 
ready enough to admire the doing of such 
deeds as, so it must seem to them, though 
falsely enough, only a very brave man can 
do: and not only so, but she felt bound, in 
her feminine idea of honour, to do all that 
she could for him who had risked his life 





in what she had made her own cause. He 
had gone out from her as a knight-errant : 
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and he had obtained that claim upon her 
which the knight of old had upon his 


lady when for her sake he had slain a 


giant or a dragon—that claim which, 
when she denied it, rendered her a by- 
word in the songs of the minstrels who 
sang of her lover’s deeds. He had, as it 
were, won her with the strong hand—a 
way of wooing that is the only way to 
prevail with ladies who will say neither 
yes norno. That feeling of distrust that 
had made itself felt, upon her first intro- 
duction to him in Market Street, and which 
still, in spite of her reason, had never 
quite died away, had now to yield to the 
feeling that it was no use for her to hesi- 
tate or to strive any longer: that matters 
were in fact settled for her, and that she 
had nothing to do but to submit to the 
logic of facts and yield. She deplored the 
course of events with all her soul: but it 
was with all that soul that lies beyond 
the reach of reason. Her reason could not 
but admit that that which she deplored 
was a great misfortune indeed, but one for 
which, at most, Warden was to be pitied 
and sympathized with, not blamed. Was 
it even altogether so much as a great mis- 
fortune ? Was not Angélique freed from 
a husband who had sold her for the good 
things of the world, and was not Warden 
an instrument in the hands of Providence 
for bringing about the triumph of justice ? 
She felt that to blame him would be al- 
most a sin. 

It will hence be gathered what had been 
the tone of the letter addressed to her by 
Warden, and of the answer which she had 
not delayed to send. It was, after all, un- 
necessary for Warden’s success that he 
should gain her whole heart to its very 
depths, in the same way, for instance, as 
Félix had gained that of Marie, not by 
virtue of anything that he had done, 
but by the right of one sympathetic na- 
ture over another: it was enough for 
him that she should regard herself as 
fairly won. 

But of course, even so, things must not 
be hurried to their climax. The course 
was, however, sufficiently clear. Hugh 
and Angélique were certainly out of the 
running, ~ it would be easy enough for 
a man of resource to throw Félix out of it 
also. He had satisfied himself that to 
prove Félix an impostor would be the easi- 
est thing in the world, even to the satisfac- 
tion of Miss Clare, and, as a necessary con- 
sequence, to get the will in Miss Raymond’s 
favour revived. Meanwhile his receiving 
no reply from his patroness was not in 
itself an ill sign, more especially as she did 
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not revoke her support of his candidature. 
It was not to be expected that, under the 
circumstances, she should be capable even 
of the physical labour of writing: and 
some shock to her body or to her mind 
would only render his future proceedings 
the easier, by rendering her more likely to 


be subject to the influence over her which he ! 
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there were still risks and chances to en- 
counter: but the great stages were past 
and those that remained were difficult — 
so far as they were difficult at all— only 
as matters of detail. Hg would be no 
longer Mark Warden if he failed, now that 
he had nothing to do but to hold out his 





hand to gather the grapes, no longer sour, 


knew so well how to use. She might even! but as ripe and as sweet in imagination as 


hate him as the means of the death of 
Hugh: but he knew that he could reckon 
upon her sense of justice not to condemn 


him practically for an accident that he had 


been unable to avoid. 

But to turn for a moment from personal 
to political matters. The glories of Dene- 
thorp election-time seemed to have de- 

arted with the riotous proceedings that 
had marked the last. The close of the 

resent contest was utterly tame; Madam 
Phare was absent from home, no one knew 
where, and the successful candidate was 
again absent from the hustings. It was 
Mr. White who thanked the electors in the 
name of Warden for choosing the latter to 
represent his native town. Prescot did 
not even go to the poll. 

The new member for Denethorp waited 
patiently abroad until he heard that all 
gossip had ceased and the result of the 
election was known. Then he took the 
Ys yer een of writing again to Miss Clare 
and of returning to England to lay his 
laurels at the feet of her who was to add 
to them the best of them all, and, what 
was more to the purpose, the richest 
also. 

It was a cold winter’s morning when he 
crossed from Boulogne to Dover —even 
he had sufficient sentiment to choose to 

ass through that town in preference to 
Calais. From Dover he wrote to Miss 
Raymond to announce his return, and to 
ask her when he might call upon her in 
London ; and, after a day or two, he re- 
ceived the following reply : — 


** Dear Stz,—I shall be prepared to see 
you on Wednesday next at any time in the after- 
noon.— Yours truly, Atice Raymonp.”’ 


So curt and cold a note rather surprised 
him: but he naturally set it down as to be 
accounted for by some turn of girlish ca- 
price which is always most active as the 
time approaches wheneit must for ever 
be laid aside. And so the conqueror of 
circumstance spent the intervening time in 
going quietly about his ordinary affairs, 
which had got a little into arrears, and on 
the afternoon of the day named went to 
— Street to claim his reward. 

Of course in the route to final triumph 





in reality, that were training down in clus- 
ters as if asking him to pluck them and 
turn them into wine. He took prophetic 
stock of his future life as he walked along. 
Hugh’s conduct and character would show 
in the blackest colours, more black even 
than that of the adventurer whom he had 
made his tool: he himself would appear 
the honest friend of all and the champion 
of the right: Miss Raymond would be 
once more the heiress of Earl’s Dene, and 
he, in due time, would become the husband 
of Miss Raymond. At last Miss Clare 
would in the course of nature die : and the 
grandson of the Redchester druggist would 
be master of New Court and of Earl’s 
Dene together. If he could only quite rid 
himself of the ghost of Hugh! but that 
also would fade away in time. 

Once more he knocked at the door, all 
the more boldly because a little nervously 
—for he too had begun to learn what is 
meant by nerves—and was once more 
shown into the drawing-room. Miss Ray- 
mond would be with him in a few minutes. 

But the minutes were more than a few: 
and, being nervous, he began to grow iim- 
patient. He was not fond of girlish 
caprices that meant nothing and which 
wasted time. At last, afterhe had looked 
at all the pictures on the wall, turned over 
all the books on the table, looked out of 
both the windows, and pulled to pieces a 
crocus, the door opened. He turned round 
suddenly to meet his future wife, and 
found himself face to face with Marie. 

The heart of the conqueror of fate and 
circumstance sank within him. He turned 
pale, and reeled for an instant as if he had 
received a blow. Was Nemesis so strong 
then, after all, that it could call people 
from the very grave sooner than let itself 
be subdued by man ? 

Nor did he see Marie alone. A little 
behind her stood his Frankenstein-demon 
Dick Barton, who had followed her into 
the room, and now stood just within the 
door with a grim smile of triumph in his 
eyes when he saw the effect of the vision 
upon his foe. 

Marie’s, however, were fixed on the 
ground as she entered slowly. When she 
raised them and fixed them upon his, it 
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was as though she were indeed regardin 
him whom she had once thought she love 
from beyond the impassable gulf of a 
grave that had separated them for ever. 

“Tt is not I who have broken my prom- 
ise,” she said, in a low voice, but not timid 
like that of the Marie of old when she ad- 
dressed those whom she loved or feared. 
“T have returned to life for a moment 
that my promise may not bring ruin to 
others. If I could, I would be dead in- 
deed! But, until that time comes, I must 
not by my silence be the cause of leading 
you and others into sin and misery. I 
could not but let Miss Raymond know 
that your wife she cannot be. And 
now —— ” 

Even Warden’s readiness failed him. 
The city of B—— had not as yet been 
swallowed by an earthquake: and until 
that or some equal mischance should hap- 

en to it, his marriage could be proved. 
is conduct might appear to be as white 
as snow, that of Hugh as black as ink — 
Félix might be proved a very Mahomet of 
imposture — Miss Clare might make any 
number of new wills— Miss Raymond 
might have given him every scruple of her 
heart,— but he was married to Marie: his 
lies, when he had denied it, stared him full 
in the face, and not only so, but in the 
feces of all the world. “Ifit were not for 
Marie,” indeed! For ‘ Marie? She had 
been a curse to him from the beginning. 
If it were not for this girl he would have 
gained all that his soul desired: through 
her, all that: he had done, all that he had 
gained, was changed into waste and loss. 
Through her, he, the practical man, had 
been led into chasing an impracticable 
dream —into wasting himself to gain 
nothing, and far less than nothing. To 
his self-reliant nature this was the hardest 
thing to bear of all: it was harder even 
that the failure was of his own contriving. 

He could, in his first desperate moment 
of mortification, have struck her down on 
the spot. But habit, perhaps also a new- 
born sense of fear, resumed its influence, 
and he found his tongue. 

“What isthe meaning of all this?” he 
asked. “I know too well that I have en- 
emies,” he added, with a fierce look at Bar- 
ton, “but that you ——” 

Even now he felt that had he met Marie 
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striven so hard to win, the grapes that 
were actually hanging within his hand, the 
cup that was fairly at his lips, became an 
incarnation of his evil genius in the per- 
son of a drunken ruffian and a girl. “If it 
were not for Marie?” No,—if he had 
only not stayed his hand —if instead of 
practising all this barren diplomacy he had 
only actually done what it had once oc- 
curred to him to do—if he had only at 
one final irrevocable blow rid himself ut- 
terly and for ever of her whose mere ex- 
istence meant the death of all the hopes 
which he had lived to realize. 

“It is best to say nothing,” she said, 
with a ring in her voice that silenced him, 
and a steady look that made his own, for 
the first time in his life, seek the ground. 
“God knows I feel for you — that you can- 
not wish we had never met more thanI! 
You thought me dead, and I wished you to 
think so. I have come to life for a mo- 
ment, not to return to you —not to be a 
burden upon you any more — but to save 
you from an error into which I myself led 
you when that error would have proved 
fatal to. you and to her whom you love. 
Even that I was unwilling enough to do 
for my own sake, God knows! If you 
could have been free to seek happiness 
with her, I too should have been happy in 
your happiness. You must not think me 
cruel —I also have my own load to bear. 
Indeed I could not have kept our secret, 
even if I had been justified in doing so. 
There were others ——” 

“Others?” 

“Yes —I tried to keep my existence se- 
cret — but it became known, and then — 
ah, you do not know how near I was 
to death itself in order that our secret 
might be kept for ever —that you might 
be free! But — well, it was not to be.” 

Could this be the meek-spirited child 
whose love he had carelessly thrown 
away! He began now to suspect that even 
had Barton not been there he would have 
found his old influence at an end with her 
| who was beginning to make him feel hers. 
'He was not one to appreciate that deepest 
'kind of emotion of all, that being beyond 
‘all words, can only express itself coldly 
‘and with restraint, any more than he was 
lone to sympathize with the instinet that 
‘leads some few people in the world to do 





alone he might have prevented the be-' that which is right, come what may. He 
trayal of his secret, by regaining his old was even tempted to believe that her cold- 
influence over her whom he had held sub- ness of manner came from anger, and her 
ject to it for so long. But, whileeven an conduct from jealousy and revenge. 

animal like Barton stood there to be a wit-| “And now,” she said at last, with a 
ness of what he might say, it was impossi- strange change of manner—in a tone of 
ble. In one moment all that he had voice so devoid of life that he seemed to 
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detect in it a shadow of contempt, of 
which in truth her voice was as incapa- 
ble as her heart of containing towards 
any one, even towards him—‘“and now 
I shall return to my hidden life once 
more. I have saved you, and if I ever 
show myself to you again, it shall never be 
to your harm.” She held out her hand, 
with something like the old tenderness. 
“Say that you forgive me,” she said. 
“What else could I have done?” Her 
eyes were glistening, though her voice did 
not tremble even now. 

But he held back his hand. 

“No,” he said, with a sudden burst that 
he could not control, “I do not forgive 

ou. You have been my curse ever since 

knew you. But do not think things will 
end here. Ido not know what you may 
have said to Miss Raymond: but. judging 
from your companion, I do not fear but 
that I shall be able to deny it all. I will 
see Miss Raymond — there are two stories 
to tell, as you know. I suppose you have 
told her you are my wife. But when did 
you last see Félix Créville ?” 

The half-veiled threats were barren, and 
he knew it when he made them. She did 
not answer: but, with a look of infinite 
pity, seemed to his eyes to vanish like an 
apparition from the room. 

arton held the door open for her as if 

she had been a queen, closed it again, and 

then returned. The smile of triumph had 
one. 

“There,” he said, without a tinge of 
mockery in his tone — “here is a note for 
you from Miss Raymond.” Then, in his 
natural manner, he went on, “I suppose 
a set all this day’s work down to me? 

you do, I am proud to say you are right 
in your reckoning. Should you like to 
know how? It is always as well for a 
man to understand his position. You 
gee —— ” 

Warden took the note and turned his 
back contemptuously. He read as fol- 
lows: — 

“You will understand why I have not 
seen you after seeing poor Marie, of whom 
I heard just before I last heard from you. 
I need not say that you must never think 
of our meeting again.” 

And that was all. Miss Raymond, with 
all her tendency to sentiment, was far too 
well regulated a young lady even to feel 
sentiment when it clashed with the code 
of propriety, far less to express it. But, 
though this was all, it was more than 
enough. Had he been alone, he would 
have vented some of his rage by tearing 
the paper into shreds: but, as it was, he 
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as if it had been 


deliberately folded it u 
placed it in his 


of no consequence, an 
his pocket. 
having obtained 
as follows : — 


** Dear Miss RaymonD,— I am far too over- 
whelmed by the blow that has fallen upon me — 
by my unexpected discovery that I am not free 
to address you — to seek an interview with you 
now. I am the most unfortunate man in the 
world. A faithless woman, whom I believed 
dead, stands between me and all my hopes of 
happiness. But, in spite of all things, always 
think of me as being still yours while I live — 
no less now than when I believed myself free. 
It is too late to conceal that I love you with all 
my soul. I cannot ask for your love —but I 
claim your pity for the most unhappy man on 
earth. 

** With or without hope I shall live for you 
still. Yours, dear Miss Raymond, for ever. 

*©M., WaRDEN ”’ 


Then he rang the bell, and, 
pen, ink, and paper, wrote 


Having given orders that this should be 
delivered to Miss Raymond at once, he 
left the house. Many another man would, 
in his position, have gone straight to his 
chambers and blown out his brains. Con- 
science is not quite so good an advocate, 
not quite so corrupt a judge, when our 
affairs go ill as when they go well. It re- 
quires to be feed and bribed to bestow its 
consolation: and is apt to go over to the 
enemy when we can fee and bribe it no 
more. 

And perhaps the fact that Warden did 
not succumb to that remorse which is the 
a eang consciousness of having failed by 

is own one piece of folly depended on the 
turning of a feather. For this conscious- 
ness of his failure was as poignant as his 
failure itself had been complete. His note 
to Miss Raymond had been but a flourish : 
and he had scarcely meant it for anything 
more. But it was not fated that his name 
was to be written in the list of suicides. 
He left the house and walked eastward. 
It is almost, nay, it is quite impossible to 
describe in words the mental and moral 
state of an ambitious and self-confident 
man who at the very outset of his career, 
has to own to himself that he has already 
expended all his resources in destroyin 
every prospect upon the attainment of 
which he had set Mis heart, and which he 
seemed already to have attained, and for 
the sake of which, moreover, he had com- 
mitted what practically amounted to a 
crime. A man like him will not think evil 
evil if it ends in good fruit: but the doing 
of unsuccessful evil is simply the greatest 
blunder in the world, and haunts him with 
shame. He had deserted his wife, and 
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slain his friend, and wasted his time and 
his energy, and toiled and plotted and lied, 
and all for nothing —so that the rest of 
his life, if he co.ld find the heart fo live it, 
must henceforth be spent in a slow and 
laborious attempt to rake together the 
merest crumbs of a feast that he had 
thrown away. It was as though all the 
blossoms of the orchard, all the promise 
of an abundant harvest that foretold full 
reward for all the ceaseless care and toil 
of the husbandman, had been swept away 
by one hour of unseasonable frost in the 
midst of June. 

Filled with an overwhelming disgust 
towards himself and a sort of desperate 
hatred for all things and all people that 
would for once, if he had had the chance, 
have induced him to forget his habitual 
prudence in a desire for revenge, he 
did not at first hear a heavy step behind 
him. 

“ Well, Warden,” said Barton, who was 
not long in overtaking him, “you are an 
unlucky dog, I must say. Fancy you, of 
all men, having a wife hidden away out of 
sight, and of your letting her turn up just 
at the wrong time. But that’s a way 
women have — not that it makes you less 
unlucky. But— what will the Dons at 
St. Margaret’s say?” 

That was another item in the stakes that 
he would have to pay to Fortune: and 
though in the greater disappointment he 
had forgotten it, it was, in one way, the 
heaviest item of all. His Fellowship was 
his only means of livelihood: and, that 
gone, he would be driven to begin his 
whole life over again, in order to keep 
clear of starvation. The bar, even, must 
be out of the question: so even must the 
Church: so must the career that the 
University gives to wranglers and medal- 
lists within her own walls. Nothing 
seemed open to him but to become a law- 
yer’s clerk or an usher in a school. 

The mere sound of Barton’s voice acted 
like a sting. But he took no notice, and 
turned down the next street. 

“ But Barton turned down the next street 
so. 

“What in the name of common sense 
made you make such an ass of yourself? 
But, well— young men will be young 
men, I suppose, even though they under- 
stand the differential calculus: and I dare- 
say they won’t think the worse of you in 
the House. Only to have married her! 
about that I am afraid you must expect to 
be laughed at, just a little. If you had 

» 


0 
Warden faced round. 
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“T beg,” he said, “that you will go your 
way, and let me go mine.” 

“The devil you do! Well, I will.” 
And he kept on walking by Warden’s 
side. “I was saying ——” 

At last Warden stopped again. 

“ Am I to understand that you want to 
force a quarrel upon me?” 

“ Not the least — that’s the sort of thing 
IT leave to you. Only my way happens to 
be the same as yours, that’s all.” 

“Onthe contrary. There lies your way, 
and there mine.” ‘ 

“T beg your pardon. I feel inclined for 
a little talk. I always feel friendly to a 
man who’s down. Would half-a-crown be 
any help to you? The ‘Trumpet’ owes 
me a few shillings 5 

“ You —— blackguard,” Warden began, 
regardless of consequences. 

“Arcades ambo. That’s all the more 
reason for our taking the same road. ‘A 
fellow-feeling,’ you know.” 

Warden, without: condescending to re- 
ply, hailed a coach that happened to be 
passing, and got into it. He was driven 
to the Temple: but, on reaching the gate, 
the door of the coach was opened to him 
by Barton. Was he literally to be haunted 
for ever by this demon whom he had 
raised to be his ruin? 

“You might have offered me a seat,” 
said the latter. “I daresay I shouldn’t 
have taken it, for the coachman was a 
gentleman compared to us poor devils, 
and I always try to cultivate the society 
of my betters. You've paid him?” he 
asked, when the coach drove off and the 
two found themselves alone on the pave- 
ment of the court in which Warden lived. 
“ That’s right. Every one ought to pay 
their debts— and now I’m going to pay 
you mine.” 

“ By taking yourself off, I hope.” 

“Presently. But first I am going to 
give you the biggest thrashing that ever I 
gave any man — and I have given a few in 
my time. Place and time are admirable. 
It is out of term, and we shan’t be dis- 
turbed.” 

Warden turned a little paler for an in- 
stant, but looked him full in the face. 
“There are two words to that bargain,” 
he said steadily, while he felt his blood 
begin to run faster, and his fingers closed 
involuntarily in his palms. 

“There are no words at all — or, if there 
are, there is but one, and that’s Dick Bar- 
ton’s.” 

“ You drunken scoundrel,” said Warden, 
“if you think you are going to bully me 
into fighting you, you are mistaken. It is 
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much more likely that you will bully me 
into giving you into custody.” 

“Do so, pray —and hear what I shall 
say before the Bench. I won’t tell you 
why I mean to thrash you, but I'll tell his 
worship with pleasure.” 

“You are an insufferable bully, and a 
boaster besides. So take care. I know 
how to use my fists — perhaps better than 

ou.” 

“A boaster? Not atall. DoIsay that 
I’m the best Grecian since Porson? It’s 
because I am. That I drink the hardest 
heads under the table? It’s because I do. 
And I say that I shall thrash you into rags 
because I shall.” 

“ And why pray?” 

“Because I choose. And so, you mur- 
dering rascal, you lying thief, you shall 
have three falls —one for Félix, one for 
Lester, and one for Esther Barton, if you 
know who that is: but first you shall have 
one for si 

In whose honour he struck the first blow 
must remain unknown, for the blow came 
before the word. 

Warden, however, had not practised 
with the gloves in vain, and though he 
was the smaller, he had far more science 
—indeed Barton had no science at all— 
so the issue seemed doubtful. Besides, 
there is a sort of conventional notion 
abroad, utterly unfounded upon fact, that 
giants and boasters always get the worst 
of it. But Barton was not one to stand on 
trifles. He prided himself upon freedom 
from all rules, even those of the ring: and 
he meant winning with all his soul. Ina 
very few seconds, by dint of sheer strength 
and weight, and of an utter carelessness 
whether he received any damage to him- 
self or no, he, heedless of Warden’s blows, 
simply rushed in, and by a wrestling trick, 
more effectual, perhaps, than fair, caught 
him up from the ground and threw him 
with all his force a good yard or two away. 

The conqueror of circumstance came 
down with a sharp hard fall upon the flags 
of the empty court, so that he lay stunned. 
Barton’s boasted strength had proved 
greater than even he had given himself 
credit for. But, having satisfied himself 
that his victim was not dead,— 

“No,” he said to himself, “such dogs as 
that have cats’ lives. I should like to have 
ee with him a little longer, though. 

ell—we must hope he has broken a 
bone or two—that’ll be something. And, 
if not, one can always give him the rest 
another time.” 

And so he left the Temple, leaving word 
at the porter’s lodge that a gentleman was 
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lying dead-drunk in Palm Court, and that 
it would be a charity to take him up to his 
chambers. 


CHAPTER THE LAST. 


Chateau de Croisville, March 1, 18—.— 
This is the anniversary of my birthday, 
which I have at last discovered. Not as 
people for the most part reckon birthdays: 
not the anniversary of the day on which I 
first saw the light, nor even, as I have until 
now reckoned mine, of that on which the 
light of the outer world first enters the 
soul as well as the eyes. It is the anniver- 
sary of the birthday of my true life — that 
is to say, of my happiness: of the day 
when I at last made my wife her whom I 
had learned to love while it seemed impos- 
sible that she could ever be mine while we 
lived. 

And even now, the years that since then 
have passed by have only taught me that 
there is nothing so unreasonable as _reck- 
oning time by years. I mean that she is 
not a day older, nay, that she is younger, 
than when she first became my friend, and 
far more beautiful: and me her love has 
always kept young. Thank God we haye 
many a year yet to come before either of 
us feels old ! 


The story of my youth has therefore, in 
one sense, come to an end, though in an- 


other it has barely begun. When I look 
back upon the shadows —for they are in 
truth nothing more —that form the cast 
of the comedy, or tragedy, or tragi-comedy, 
of which I, from my own point of view, am 
the hero, I am bewildered by the minute 
complications of other shadowy lives that 
were necessary to bring about my own 
happiness: it seems to me that others 
were made to mourn in order that I might 
rejoice, and that others were made to fail 
in order that I might succeed. Why 
should I have been singled out for happi- 
ness any more than any of therest? But 
so it is: and nothing is left for me to do 
but to render myself as worthy of my hap- 

iness as I can. And that, with her to 

eep me, surely ought not to be hard. My 
days of weakness ought to be nearly over, 
seeing that I have been for so many years 
the owner of a twofold soul. 

It seems to me that the lives of men and 
women are like a system of complicated 
curves, the laws of whose courses are un- 
discoverable: that cross and blend, di- 
verge and converge, part and run parallel, 
without any apparent reason why they 
should do any one of these things more 
than any other. So it must be with every 


story, and not with mine alone, that pro- 
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fesses to speak of the life-courses of men 
and women as they are, and not as we 
would have them be. Triangles, squares, 
and ares of circles are much more agreeable 
and easy to deal with than those wild 
curves that form a labyrinth without order 
and without law. A story that is true to 
nature has of necessity no motive, no be- 
ginning, no middle, no end. It takes its 
rise in the land of shadows, it passes 
through mists, and to the land of shadows 
it returns — it is incomplete because it has 
no limit, not even that of death. And as 
for poetical justice, is it not the orthodox 
theory of this life that it is something 
which is wrong here to be set right here- 
after? And, indeed, were it otherwise, 
what is called poetical justice would be, 
in truth, the greatest injustice of all, for 
the man never lived yet who deserved to 
be sentenced by man to perfect happiness 
or perfect misery. Life is not like those 
children’s stories in which the good child 
both eats its cake and has it too: it is 
something far more unsatisfactory and far 
more noble. 

So much have I come to feel this that I 
can look back without, I hope, too harsh a 
judgment even upon him who, for a time 
at least, seemed to hold in his hand the 
threads of the lives of us all, and to knot 
and entangle them for his own purposes 
according to his will. I am glad that, ren- 
dered desperate as I was at the time, the 
punishment that so suddenly and so un- 
expectedly overtook him did not come 
from my hand. Indeed I should have mis- 
trusted my own motives had I not been 
forestalled in my plans of vengeance: for 
his death meant for me not only the fulfil- 
ment of vengeance for the past, but life 
and happiness to come. As it was, my 
own ideas did not go beyond a pistol-shot, 
in order that I might do to him what he 
had done to me ani mine: while in fact 
the punishment — for as a punishment his 
fate, seeing that it was the direct conse- 

uence of his own deeds, must be consi- 

ered — was of a kind that seems almost 
too heavy to be deservedly inflicted upon 
any man whose life is before him still. 
And yet—so hard is it to arrive at any 
conclusion of the matter — it may be that, 
after all, he was dealt with more merci- 
fully than if he had recovered from the 
fearful injuries that he had received on the 
very day on which his triumph had seemed 
so secure, and had he been able to recom- 
mence a prosperous and even more than 
successful career. Terrible must the doom 
have been for that energetic and ambitious 
man to have to linger out those two long 
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years — how long they seemed to me also! 
—in a Dr geo of body and prostration 
of mind that was worse than death, a 
burden upon his father and sister, without 
daring even to call upon the law to avengé- 
him upon Hugh’s avenger, and to have to 
feel that it had been his own energy, his 
own ambition, that had led to it all, even 
to the very manner of his death: to feel 
that hav:ng, by his real merits, grasped an 
honest substance, he had not only de- 
prived himself of it by expending all his 
power in clutching at a shadow, but had 
overreached his balance so as to sink hope- 
lessly beneath the stream : to find that he 
had wasted his labour in building his 
house upon the sand. This must indeed 
have been terrible: but, supposing that 
he had recovered from his bodily injuries, 
that he had faced the world once more, 
that he had achieved the worldly success 
that must inevitably have come to such a 
man at last, if he only lives long enough, 
the wise know that to such as he success 
carries its own sting. An unshared tri- 
umph is no triumph at all: and the sym- 
pathy that might have been his both 
through good and ill, he had thrown away 
for the sake of the same shadow for which 
he had thrown away more material good. 
It had been the fable of the dog over 
again. And so, perhaps, something not 
unlike poetical justice in its very highest 
sense had been dealt after all, if it is true 
that mercy is the highest mode of justice. 
His offence had been the heart of stone: 
and that needs no additional weight to 
render it harder to bear —it is its own 
punishment, in the long-run, as surely as 
the warm heart, however much it may 
suffer, is its own ample reward. Better, 
will the wise man hold, would be the life 
of even such as poor Dick Barton: and 
that is saying much indeed. It is true 
that when a devil such as his once gets 
hold of a man it may never be exorcised. 
But I, speaking for myself, and with my 
whole heart, can say that he had made 
one friend, and I have every reason to be- 
lieve that, before he died, he had obtained 
one glimpse, none the less real because it 
had been short and transient, of higher 
things than even Greek tragedy. Even 
though the vision of what may be for 
others and what might have been for him, 
as it came to him angel-wise in the person 
of her whom he called his sister, and who, 
to him, was Esther Barton to the end, had 
crossed the desert of a life like his only for 
one passing moment, and only to leave the 
desert to all outward appearance blacker 
than before, still he had for that one 
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moment actually seen the light which he 
who had held in his hand the key to its 
most secret chamber had never seen and 
was incapable of seeing. He whose eyes 
have once been opened can never be as if 
he had always been blind: and though the 
rose may open but to leave behind it only 
its thorns, still they are the thorns of the 
rose. He, too, before his life came to an 
end, if he had not really enjoyed the fulfil- 
ment of what Schiller’s heroine calls all 
earthly happiness, had at least felt, I think, 
if he had not understood, what life and its 
highest happiness may mean—and even 
so much as that is the lot of but a fortu- 
nate few. And so, while Warden would, 
unless the unchangeable may change, have 
assed through a successful career such as, 
ad he survived, must have been his, with- 
out finding anything worth the finding, 
the unsuccessful man had found something 
in life — or rather something had come to 
him — which was worth not only the find- 
ing but the keeping also, and which, 
though it brought with it the fulness of an 
unspeakable regret, saved him from the 
worst sort of death that lies in despair. 
To the outer world, to all but to me, it 
need not be said, he remained the same 
Dick Barton, or nearly the same, and as 
such is he remembered: but, at the end, 
it was not his deepest soul that spoke, 
although he died with the brandy-bottle 
by his side, and on his lips the words, — 


** Panta gelos, cai panta conis, cai panta to 
meden — 
Panta gar ex alogon esti ta ginomena :”’ 


“ All is laughter, and all is dust, and all is 
nothing: for out of foolishness come all 
things that are.” 


Once more—if I am right—God be 


praised for that and for all things! From 
the land of dreams and shadows I have 
passed into that of realities: from that of 
passion into that of love: from that of 
what men call art into that of nature. It 
is true that not one of my ambitious aspi- 
rations has been fulfilled: they, too, be- 
long to the land of dreams. So far, I own, 
my life has been a failure. I have not be- 
come a Moretti, not even a Prosper. But 
what then? It only proves that I once 
mistook talent and love of art for Genius, 
and that I have become wise enough to 
make the mistake no more. I am not so 
childish as to complain when my true life 
is still developing within me and around 
me day by day. 

Certainly my life has been in any case 
an eventful one. Born a noble, in child- 
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hood a peasant, in youth a struggling 
artist, ra find myself heir roy one 
of the finest estates in England, I ought to 
have learned something. If I had but had 
my mother’s love instead of her wealth, I 
think I should have learned all. Wealth, 
poverty, the friendship of man, the love of 
woman — those four sources of experience 
—have been mine: but the fifth I lost, 
even while I grasped it, to my lastin 
sorrow. Since the day when I parte 
with Earl’s Dene to an English purchaser 
in order that I might become a brother to 
my father’s people, my one regret has 
been, that my alien training had unfitted 
me to become a brother to my mother’s 

ople also. But I hope that England will 
orgive me for thinking that a more useful 
life, both to myself and to others, was 
open to me as a propriétaire in the depart- 
ment of Doubs, than as a country gentle- 
man in the county of ——, and for giving 
to the tenants of Earl’s Dene an English 
banker for their landlord, instead of a 
French musician. For my part I am sure 
that England has gained by the exchange, 
whether France has lost by itorno. Now 
I trust that my life may deserve to be 
called eventful only so far as a strong will 
to make my own country the gainer also 
may make it so: and, with Marie to aid me, 
I trust not wholly to fail. 


March 2d.—Two long letters to-day, 
both at once, from our two exiles— one 
from Madame l’Ambassadrice Fleurette, 
at St. Petersbourg —one from Monsieur 
le Capitaine Ernest, at Marseilles. That 
shoemaker’s shop at Denethorp is already 
the birthplace of a great lady: I hope it 
may prove to be that of a great man also, 
Well, they seem to be happy and un- 
spoiled in their exile, and so make all the 
greater the happiness of us who stay at 
home among the hills. 

When we had finished reading them I 
went out for my usual morning’s walk 
with Loup the third: on my return, — 

“Félix,” said my wife, “the Curé has 
just been here, wanting particularly to 
see you.” 

Now there was nothing wonderful in 
this, for Father Laurent’s successor, though 
a little afraid of me on the score of my 
liberal ideas, always pays me the compli- 
ment of coming to the chateau when 
earthly rather than heavenly aid is needed 
by any of his parishioners. 

“Well, what is it? Nothing is the 
matter in the village, I hope? The good 
Father is rather a bird of ill omen, you 
know.” 
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“Tdo not know what it is. He only said 
that he must see you.” 

“What! has he not found out yet that 
you are the same as I? I should have 
thought that all the parish knew that by 
this time.” 

“Ah, but people don’t come to you 
about everything, you know—they come 
to me sometimes: and so perhaps it is 
now your turn to have some special con- 
fidence. And the Father seemed so ex- 
cited about it, and so important, and mys- 
terious ‘i 

“That you think it must be something 
more than a bad case of rheumatism ? 
Well, we shall see.” Serious trouble.and 
mysteries were not in the habit of finding 
their way into St. Félix: and how, above 
all, could they on aday which had brought 
us news of our children’s happiness ? 

“ Well,” I said, “we shall soon see what 

it is. Is Father Perrin here ?” 
“He said he would wait till you came 
‘“‘ Ah, then he was wise enough to know 
that my  & from you would not be a 
long one. I will see him immediately.” 


in 


“Monsieur le Marquis,” said the Curé, 
when I entered the room where he was 
waiting for me, “I am in a great difficulty. 


Yesterday evening, when I had just re- 
turned from vespers, I heard a knock at 
the door.” 

So far there was certainly no difficulty, 
though, from his pause, he seemed to think 
that I should think so. I waited for him 
to go on. 

“T opened it and saw a woman.” 

“Indeed? And who was she?” 

“She was a stranger. I had never seen 
her before.” 

A stranger in St. Félix! Ishould not 
have wondered if the Curé had believed 
himself to have discovered another in the 
list of modern miracles. 

“ And what did she want? where did 
she come from?” 

“She had just come from Pontarlier, so 
she said. I asked her what was her busi- 
ness, and she asked if this was St-Félix-des- 
Rochers. Then she inquired if the Mar- 
quis de Croisville did not live here, and 
if he was at home.” 

“Well!” 

“T asked her who she was and what she 
wanted, but she would only say that she 
must see you at once —as soon as you 
could be found: and she asked the way 
to the chateau.” 

“What was she like? How did she 
come ?” 

“On foot, I believe. She was quite 
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tired out, and wet through. I thought 
she would have dropped down while she 
was speaking. 

“ On foot — what! and last night, in all 
that snow? Why, one would think she 
must have perished. Did she tell you 
nothing more ?” 

“She either would not, or was unable 
from fatigue. She only said that . she 
must see you at once, and she would have 
gone straight to the chateau, if I and 
Madame Michot would have allowed her.” 

« This is strange indeed. But what did 
she look like ?” 

“Tf she had been younger — if she had 
been better dressed—if she had been 
anywhere but here—if she had not 
claimed acquaintance with Monsieur le 
Marquis —if I knew anything about such 
things — if ——” . 

“ Well?” 

“T should have thought her some uns 
happy woman who — at any rate I thought 
it best not to speak to Madame first. 
And so I thought it best —of course I 
don’t mean anything if she really knows 
Monsieur le Marquis —to let her pass the 
night with Madame Michot, and to see you 
myself the first thing in the morning.” 

Well, how should he know “ne 
about my old life? The most steady an 
respectable of men may not always have 
been so : and so, as the affair was certainly 
mysterious, I forgave him his suspicion. 

“ And her age?” 

“T should say she might be forty — or 
perhaps five-and-thirty — or perhaps five- 
and-forty — or perhaps ——” 

“And what does Madame Michot 
think ?” 

“ Only that she must be a Parisienne, 
from her way of speaking and her white 
hands. She fell sound asleep from fatigue 
as soon as she lay on the bed, and has lain 
there ever since without moving. As I 
said, she was quite worn out. hat does 
Monsieur wish to be done ?” 

“That we will see presently. If she 
knows me, I have no doubt I shall remem- 
ber her. Meanwhile I will go and see 
her at once.” 

But first I went back for a moment to 
Marie, and told -her what I had heard from 
the Cure. 

“Poor woman!” she said, “who in the 
world can she be, in such distress, and 
coming to see you here? Do not be long 
—and I will send down at once what 
she must want after last night. I will 
not come myself, as she might wish to 
see you alone.” 

Marie did know my old life: and if she 
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had not, it would have made no difference. 
She knew as well as I\ that there was 
nothing and could be nothing that could 
ever come between her and me. : 

So I went at once with the Curé. At 
his door we were met by his housekeeper, 
Madame Michot, who was straining her 
eyes for us along the road. 

“Oh, Monsieur le Marquis, Monsieur le 
Curé,” she exclaimed excitedly, “come and 
see!” 

We all went up-stairs together. 

But the Curé was not to have his mys- 
tery solved: another of the shadows out 
of which my life had been woven had 
passed away. No one on this earth will 
ever know the whole story of Angélique 
Lefort. From the day of poor Hugh Les- 
ter’s death in that fatal duel —or at least 
from the day on which she heard that 
she was a widow—she had disappeared 
from the sight and knowledge of us all. It 
is true that 1 had heard rumours, but they 
were such as I had not dared to repeat 
to Marie: her ignorance of her cousin’s 
fate, though it caused her sole unhappi- 
ness, was better than a knowledge that 
would have overwhelmed her pure soul 
with sorrow and shame. And to Paris, 
where Marie had lived during the two 


— before she also became a widow, I 
ave no reason to think that Angélique 
Her character was as myste- 
rious in death as it had been in life. I 
knew the history of her marriage from the 


ever came. 


nee: I, as I have said, guessed some- 
thing of her after-life: and yet, in spite of 
all things, with a mysterious inconsistency, 
there lay over her dead heart a minature 
of Hugh — of him whom she had deceived, 
despised, and destroyed. It was her last 
and only possession. 

Had she, also, when it was too late, 
come to have a vision of the light? What 
regrets had filled her soul— what disap- 

intments caused her to plunge recklessly 
into a life of despair? What thoughts 
had she had to keep down, what memories 
to destroy? By what paths of distress 
had she travelled to reach at length the 
home of him whose love she had thrown 
, away? The instinct that led her to the 
home of Marie could not have been false 
— but, beyond this, the answers to all these 
questions and to a hundred more, like the 
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picture of him whom she had destroyed, 
were buried in her grave. For myself, [ 
could not be otherwise than relieved that 
it was so. Marie’s suspense might now be 
over, and she might mourn for her heroine, 
for her sister, without shame. 


March 2d, 18 —.— Yesterday I counted 
another birthday: with equal thankfulness 
for what is, and with equal hope for what 
is to come. As each year goes by, the 
clouds of my life roll more and more from 
memory: the sky becomes more blue and 
the sun more golden. And our lives — 
our life, I should rather say, for we have 
but one between us— grow stronger, too, 
as well as more full of happiness. I have 
to-day, with Marie, visited the grave of 
her whom we had both loved —she with 
all the passion of a friend, I with all that 
of a lover: and we both felt that we loved 
each other more and more. How she 
prayed I know not: my prayer — not only 
for her—was contained in two words — 
“ Thou knowest.” 


T have at last set about composing the 
Fantaisie of which I dreamed years ago, 
and which I meant to call “ Pré-aux-F leurs.” 
No one will understand it, and I do not 
care whether it is understood or no. I am 
making it just as I please: and if the crit- 
ics — as no doubt they will, should chance, 
which heaven forbid! ever bring it into 
their hands—talk of consecutive fifths, 
hidden octaves, false relations, and all 
manner of other heresies, so much the 
worse for them, not for me. I am, after 
all, a pupil of Jean-Baptiste, not of Moretti. 
Let the world go on with its own false 
relations, and make the best of them. 
What is art but a part of life, and is life 
all harmony — all cut and dried according 
to rule? Can it—ought it to be so’ 
Alas if this were all ! — 


** Mais la Nature est la, qui t’invite et qui 
t’aime : 
Plonge-toi dans son sein, qu’elle t’ouvre 
toujours : 
Quand tout change pour toi la Nature est la 
méme, 
Et le méme soleil se léve sur tes jours.”’ 


Yes —the same nature, the same sun- 
shine, and the same Marie! 
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From The Spectator. 
THE SCIENCE OF NONSENSE. 


Mr. Lear has followed up his delightful 
“Book of Nonsense” by a new one, called 
“Nonsense Songs, Stories, Botany, and 
Alphabets,” * which contains many great 
triumphs of the scientific feeling for non- 
sense, and we are disposed to say, — 
though this is somewhat rash, without the 
co-operation of a jury of children,— some 
decided failures also. The old “Book of 
Nonsense” contained no failures. The 
present writer has seen an eminent states- 
man, great in finance, unequalled on the 
Bank Act, laugh over it the whole of a 
summer morning (when out of office). It 
is true that if the delightful legend which 
attributes its origin to the intense desire 
of the late Lord Derby to betray the pres- 
ent Lord Derby in his boyhood into a non- 
sensical mood, has any foundation in fact, 
the book most likely failed in its immedi- 
ate purpose, for no one could be so exceed- 
ing sober as that usually prudent states- 
man who had ever had a hearty laugh over 
one of Mr. Lear’s nonsense rhymes. But 


it is not the first time that great unin- 
tended fruits have been reaped from an en- 
terprise which had apparently ignomini- 
ously failed. The whimsical has probably 


no charms for Lord Derby, to whom the 
following nonsense verse would be quite 
appropriate : — 


‘There was a young man of Coblence 
Who had such confounded good sense! 
When they dared him to fight 
He said, * Have I the might, 
Can I spare the pounds, shillings and 
pence?’”? 


But the rest of the world, old and young, 
have really enjoyed in their leisure hours 
Mr. Lear’s capital nonsense. Whohas not 
been struck by that remarkable prophecy 
of the grotesque medicinal alternative pre- 
sented (more than once since Solferino) to 
the Austrians ? — 


** There was an old man of Vienna 
Wi lived upon tincture of Senna, 
When that didn’t agree 
He took Camomile tea, 

That nasty old man of Vienna.”” 


And who has not moralized over that pa- 
thetic parable of the results of a rash or 
ill-assorted marriage, in demoralizing even 
the sincerity of the sufferer ? — 


** There was a young man of Gretna 
Who jumped down the crater of Etna, 
When they asked ‘ Is it hot ?’ 


*R. J. Busk, Charing Cross. 
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He replied ‘ It is not! ’ 

That mendacious young person of Gretna.”? 

In the “Book of Nonsense” Mr. Lear 
never went beyond the limits of true non- 
sense. His delightful rhymes and delight- 
ful pictures defied sense, — which is just 
what nonsense ought to do,—but.the de- 
fiance was in itself at once acknowledg- 
ment and rebellion. What we want from 
Nonsense is exactly this,— a gay rebellion 
against sense. But there is no relief to the 
mind unless there be enough sense in the 
nonsense to make the nonsense visible, 
just as, 


** Glowing embers through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom.” 
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Thus nothing can be more admirable 
than Mr. Lear’s Nonsense Botany. His 
picture of “the Bottleforkia Spoonifolia ” 
is one which would make Dr. Hooker roar; 
the thing. looks so like a new botanical 
genus, with its bottle-shaped calyx, and 
fork-shaped stamens, and spoon-shaped 
leaves, and sounds so like a true genus as 
well. So again, the “Manypeeplia Upsi- 
downia” is so delicious a caricature of the 
fuschia that we are not sure it would not 
engender a new sense of humour in that 
pendulous plant, and make its petals 
quiver with suppressed mirth. The “ Pig- 
giwiggia Pyramidalis” might at a little 
distance betray a Campanula into some- 
thing like recognition of kindred ; and as 
for the “Plumbunnia Nutritiosa,” it is a 
sort of gigantic strawberry with a mottled 
and darker colour, and the same sort of 
leafy calyx. The nonsense botany is gen- 
uine nonsense,— extravagant enough to 
make the most prosaic man laugh ; but yet 
nonsensical precisely because it recognizes 
the laws of sense and directly traverses 
them. But is there any real science of 
nonsense in nonsense cookery of the fol- 
lowing kind ? — though we feel pretty sure 
that Mr. Lear would not let it appear in 
public if it had not already proved its 
power to amuse : — 


*¢*To MAKE AN AMBLONGUS PIE, 


** Take 4 pounds (say 4 1-2 pounds) of fresh 
Amblongusses and put them in a small pipkin. 

‘“* Cover them with water and boil them for 8 
hours incessantly, after which add 2 pints of 
new milk and proceed to boil for 4 hours more, 

** When you have ascertained that the Amb» 
longusses are quite soft, take them out and 
place them in a wide pan, taking care to shake 
them well previously. 

** Grate some nutmeg over the surface, and 
cover them carefully with powdered ginger- 
bread, curry-powder, and a sufficient quantity 
of Cayenne pepper. 
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** Remove the pan into the next room, and 

lace it on the floor. Bring it back again, and 

et it simmer for three-quarters of an hour. 

Shake the pan violently till all the Amblon- 
are become of a pale purple colour. 

** Then having prepared the paste, insert the 
whcle carefully, adding at the same time a 
small pigeon, 2 slices of beef, 4 cauliflowers, 
and any number of oysters. 

** Watch patiently till the crust begins to rise, 
and add a pinch of salt from time to time. 

** Serve up in a clean dish, and throw the 
whole out of window as fast as possible.’’ 


That seems to us a trifle nearer to the 
grave tale of an idiot asylum, than to the 
nonsense of sane people. Yet we are far 
from denying that children would laugh 
over it. There is such a fund of animal 
spirits in children, that they will laugh al- 
most for the sake of laughing on the slight- 
est excuse, and the mystification about the 
Amblongus, the careful directions, “re- 
move the pan into the next room, place it 
on the floor, bring it back again,” and 
finally, “throw the whole out of win- 
dow as fast as possible,” might tickle the 
very easily tickleable childish fancy. There 
is something in a child’s mind which ex- 
actly corresponds to the sensitiveness of 
the soles of its feet or the armpits to gen- 
tle tickling. If you suddenly substitute a 
flat no-meaning where the law of associ- 
ation led them to expect meaning, children 
will laugh, often almost hysterically. But 
the question is not so much “ Will a child 
laugh at this?” as “Is it the sort of non- 
sense at which it ought to laugh?” And 
we can’t think it is. 
of that gaiety and elasticity of feeling in 
the author which is the sine qué non of all 

ood nonsense. Only compare it with this 

elightful ballad from the same book, 
which is the very essence of first-rate non- 
sense | — 


** Said the Duck to the Kangaroo, 
. ious! how you hop! 
Over the fields and the water too, 


As if you never would stop! 

My life is a bore in this nasty pond, 

And I long to go out in the world beyond 
I wish I could leap like you! ’ 

Said the Duck to the Kangaroo, 


** « Please give me a ride on your back! ” 
Said the Duck to the Kangaroo. 
*I would sit quite still, and say nothing but 
** Quack! ”’ 
The whole of the long day through! 
And we’d go to the Dee and the Jelly Bo Lee, 
Over the land and over the sea,— 
Please take me a ride, oh do!’ 
Said the Duck to the Kangaroo. 


here is not the trace |. 
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*¢ Said the Kangaroo to the Duck, 
* This requires some little reflection; 
Perhaps on the whole it might bring me luck, 
And there seems but one objection, 
Which is, if you’ll let me speak so bold, 
Your feet are unpleasantly wet and cold, 
And would probably give me the Roo- 
Matiz! ’ said the Kangaroo. 


** Said the Duck, ‘ As I sat on the rocks 
I have thought over that completely, 
And I bought four pairs of worsted socks, 
Which fit my web-feet neatly; 
And to keep out the cold I’ve bought a cloak, 
And every day a cigar I’ll smoke, 
All to follow my own dear true 
Love of a Kangaroo! ” 


** Said the Kangaroo, ‘ I’m ready 
All in the moonlight pale, 
But to balance me well, dear Duck, sit steady 
And quite at the end of my tail! ’ 
So away they went with a hop and a bound, 
And they hopped the whole world three times 
round; 
And who so happy, O who! 
As the Duck and the Kangaroo? ” 


The four pictures which illustrate this 
delightful ballad are as good as the ballad 
itself. First, there is the Kangaroo tow- 
ering up in lofty, prim reserve above the 
supplant Dick in its nasty pond, which 
looks the very picture of urgent humility, 
—of passionate plebeian yearning ; while 
the Kangaroo’s small elegant head reared 
at avast height above the Duck, and her 
dropped paws, indicate respectively aristo- 
cratic breeding and a certain indifference 
to the Duck and her humble sphere. In 
the second picture, where the Duck’s 
wheedling is evidently taking effect, the 
condescension with which the Kangaroo 
stoops from her immense height to listen 
to the Duck’s pleadings, and the lackadaisi- 
cal expression with which she takes pity 
on the poor waddling thing—who is 
drawn in an attitude inexpressibly vulgar, 
cook-maidy, and self-humiliated, as she 
approaches the Kangaroo, —are quite ir- 
resistible. Mr. Lear has never drawn 
anything more humorous. In the third 
drawing the Duck is well im the saddle at 
the tip of the Kangaroo’s tail, while the 
Kangaroo, who is jumping along, looks af- 
fectionately and anxiously back to see that 
the Duck is comfortable in its new and 
somewhat hazardous position, while the 
Duck, who has entirely lost its crestfallen 
and dispirited air, looks the picture of cosy 
satisfaction. In the last drawing some- 
thing of the élan of adventure has come 
upon the Kangaroo, who leaps away with 


ithe full enthusiasm of travel, and eager 
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forward glance into the new world ; while 
the Duck, who has got all its desires ful- 
filled, is the image of petted and luxurious 
happiness. It is quite impossible to con- 
ceive happier illustrations of the true sci- 
ence of nonsense than this ballad, or that 
of “ The Owl and the Pussy Cat,” who go 
to sea together, the owl playing love dit- 
ties on the guitar to his love, to which the 
pussy, in the true spirit of woman’s rights, 
replies by pressing an immediate marriage 
on the “elegant fowl,” —or that of “the 
Juwblies,” who go to sea in a sieve, afford 


All nonsense should be audacious and 
capricious defiance of sense,.but never go 
far enough from sense to lose the feeling 
of the delightful freedom which is implied 
in the rebellion. Mr. Lear is a little too 
fond of inventing absurd words or using 
existing words in an absurd sense. The 
discovery of “ The Co-operative Cauliflow- 
er” by the four little children who explore 
the world, is not a bad idea, and perhaps 
there is enough ghost of suggestion to be 
nonsensical about the statement that the 
Co-operative Cauliflower arose and hurried 
off “in a somewhat plumdomphious man- 
ner towards the setting sun;” but when 
the children promise a testimonial to 
Lionel “ as an earnest token of their sin- 


cere and grateful infection,” the Malapro- 
pism has no particular fun as being out of 
character with the story; and so, too, of 
the statement that “ they cooked their pro- 
visions in the most translucent and satis- 
factory manner,” and that after stuffing 


their rhinoceros, they placed it outside 
their father’s door as a “ Diaphanous Door- 
scraper.” We can’t laugh at this, and we 
doubt if children could. Anything that 

ives to nonsense the air of far-fetchedness 

estroys its exhilarating character. It 
must bubble up from a real spirit of ex- 
travagance aa joyous rebellion against 
sense, or it is not true nonsense. The 
sense of effort destroys its true character 
as nonsense altogether. Nonsense written 
for the sake of nonsense is not good, and 
has a tendency to become gibberish; non- 
sense written for the sake of defying 
sense, and in the mood which exults in de- 
fying sense, is one of the most delightful 
of the many forms in which human liberty 
asserts itself. The lower animals are capa- 
ble of plenty of sense, but only just touch 
the verge of nonsense. A retriever who 
runs off with your boot to express her de- 
light that you are going to a it on, 
reaches indeed the very verge, but hardly 
passes it. An animal capable of true non- 
sense, as distinguished from mere high 
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spirits, would be the equal of man. And 
in spite of little failures here and there, 
the ideal of nonsense is attained by Mr. 
Lear, who, in this respect, may be said to 
stand at the very summit of the human 
race. 


From The Spectator. 
THE NEW CONSTITUTION OF GERMANY. 


Tue Constitution of this new German 
Empire, with its elected but not elective 
Emperor, its Upper House of Princes 
reigning by divine right, and its Lower 
House of Members chosen by the most 
democratic of devices, is surely one of the 
strangest ever accepted by a great people. 
It is so strange, so utterly unphilosophical, 
so clearly the result of circumstances 
rather than of thought, that but for some 
grave weaknesses we should be inclined to 
believe it might last. In a rough way, for 
example, it does secure for Germany the 
unity which is her heart’s desire. The 
new Kaiser has, it is true, Kings among 
his subjects, and his prerogative is curi- 
ously limited by theirs; but still he is in 
some fashion + Bac of all Germany, a 
centre round whom all Germans may 
legally rally if they please. No speech, 
for example, in a Wiirtemberg Parliament 
intended to exalt the central ‘authority 
could possibly be declared treasonable, 
and it would, we conceive, be dangerous 
to punish even a street demonstration in 
that sense with any rigour of severity. 
The Emperor, too, though he is now com- 
pelled to explain his foreign policy to the 
Council of Kings, as the President of the 
United States explains his to the Senate, 
still dictates that policy, appoints and re- 
ceives all diplomatists, and is in no way 
obliged, as we read the Constitution, to 
modify his course should his council disap- 
prove. He cannot, indeed, declare a war 
without their consent, unless Germany is 
attacked ; but then almost any war may 
be described as a war of self-defence, and 
in extreme cases the Kaiser can exercise a 
tremendous pressure upon the Councillors. 
He has, it is true, on behalf of his heredi- 
tary territories, only 17 votes, while his 
Prince vassals have 41; but half of these 
Princes are only independent in name, and 
of the remainder one only, the King of Ba- 
varia, retains anything like a solid or defen- 
sible position, and even he could only re- 
sist when encouraged by foreign aid— 
that is, by the form of aid which his people 
will in no case endure. Of the 24 Sover- 
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oy and Free Towns in Conncil, 16 have 
only one vote each, and are in a military 
sense absolutely powerless — mere nobles 
or towns of Prussia—while the chance 
that Bavaria with her 6 votes, Saxony 
with her 4, Wiirtemberg with her 4, Baden 
and Hesse with their 3, and Brunswick 
and Mecklenburgh with their 2 each, 
should all unite, and then carry half of 
the powerless Princes with them, is so re- 
mote as to be in practice inappreciable. 
Moreover, in the extreme and most im- 
probable case of a vote on war carried 
against the Emperor, he could, as King of 
Prussia, declare war for himself,— he alone 
retaining that separate right as King of a 
great power,— and thus compel his allies 
either to declare war on him, which would 
be impossible, or to remain neutral and 
see the representative of German milita- 
ry honour defeated in battle with the 
foreigner. For the Emperor, exceptin Ba- 
varia, is Commander-ia-Chief throigh- 
out Germany; appoints all General offi- 
cers ; is, in fact, military service being uni- 
versal, master of all men from the Princes 
downwards. Bavaria, it is true, retains 
her separate army, and may appoint diplo- 
matists if she likes; but that State partly 
excepted, the Empire is for all military and 
diplomatic purposes one and indivisible. 

f the Unionists had secured only this 
much they would have been very success- 
ful, but they have secured a great deal 
more, have manufactured a weapon which 
may prove infinitely more potent than all 
their treaties. The local Parliaments lose 
absolutely all control, whether in theory 
or fact, over external politics or military 
organization, and are reduced from Parlia- 
ments into mere provincial legislatures 
which as we see in America need not im- 
pede unity, but they do not receive in re- 
turn the powers retained by Massachusetts 
or Illinois. On the contrary, the central 
oe goon elected by universal suffrage, 
and completely dominated by Prussia, 
which returns almost two-thirds of the 
members, has, when in harmony with the 
Council, complete power over all criminal 
legislation, tariffs, excise, coinage and paper 
issues, commercial and banking laws, pat- 
ent laws, copyright laws, navigation laws, 
laws of judicial procedure, hygienic laws, 
omy laws, trades-union laws, and every 

ind of law affecting intercommunication, 
with the two bizarre exceptions that Bava- 
ria and Wiirtemberg fix the taxes on their 
own beer, and Bavaria can still compel 
strangers from other provinces to ste fora 
permit of residence. It is scarcely conceiv- 
able that a Parliament of which one House 
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is so democratic in its methods of election, 
so closely bound up with the dominant 
member of the Federation, and invested 
with such extensive powers, should remain 
within the paper limits of its authority, 
more especially when its legal rivals are 
anxious that it should not remain within 
them. The Prussian Liberals would most 
gladly merge their Parliament in the Cen- 
tral one, thus getting rid at once and for 
ever of their tiresome and Conservative 
House of Squires, and Hesse and Wiir- 
temberg are equally desirous to be rid of 
the pressure exercised by their Courts. 
Wiirtemberg has just elected a Chamber 
of the most centralist opinions, and except 
in Bavaria, where the Ultramontanes are 
owerful, there is scarcely a party in the 
impire disposed to stand up. for State 
rights. The drift of opinion, of events, 
and of material interests is towards a Sov- 
ereign Parliament seated in Berlin,— 
towards a legislative unity which would in a 
year or two reduce the States to provinces 
with hereditary Lord-Lieutenants at their 
head, and highly dignified municipal Coun- 
cils to manage local affairs, including, it 
may be, education and the control of re- 
ligious establishments. Prussia alone can 
resist this tendency, and the interest of 
Prussia is to profit to the uttermost by her 
numerical preponderance,—that is, to 
widen in every direction the attributes of 
the legislature in which her children are 
supreme. It should be noted that the Im- 
perial Parliament has in this very Act ex- 
erted the highest form of sovereign power, 
making its will override all the inter-State 
treaties of 1856, and expressly reserves to 
itself in future this limitless authority, b 
bestowing in a separate clause a right o 
vetoing constitutional changes on one- 
fourth of the Imperial Council. The veto 
is not, of course, dangerous, for Prussia 
already has it from her superior power, 
and to exercise it against her, Bavaria, 
Wiirtemberg, and Hesse must unite and 
induce one or other Prince or Princeling 
to join them. Moreover, the Parliament 
appears to claim a still more definite 
power, that of dethroning any German 
prince it pleases, for the motion to declare 
the Duke of Cumberland’s right of succes- 
sion to Brunswick null and void, he having 
as Pretender to Hanover levied troops 
against the Fatherland, was not, so far as 
we gather, resisted by any argument of 
illegality. Discussion on it was only de- 
ferred by the prorogation. 

Nevertheless, there are weaknesses 
within this Constitution which do not to 
our minds promise it a very long term of 
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life. In the first place, absolute power is 
not lodged anywhere, either in the Kaiser, 
or the Parliament, or the subordinate leg- 
islatures, or the mass of the people, and 
the necessity for such absolute power is 
perpetually recurring. Had it existed any- 
where in the American Constitution, the 
civil war might have been averted, or at all 
events the obvious illegality of the insur- 
rection must have cost the seceders hosts 
of supporters. It may be needful yet, in 
unfore.een contingencies, to override the 
Kaiser, or a State, or a combination of 
States, while still acting within their legal 

owers, and there is no power within the 

onstitution left to do it legally. Nor is 
there any provision for the reception 
of the new States which may yet come in, 
and may fatally derange a system just now 
carefully arranged to give to the State 
which has made Germany its natural as- 
cendency. The absence of legal propor- 
tion, again, between the weight of Prussia 
in the Council and in the Chamber may on 
occasion be most inconvenient, as, for ex- 
ample, during a long minority, when the 
Council, uninfluenced by a child Kaiser, 
might ‘- one way and the Deputies 
another. These are perhaps trifles, inter- 
esting only to those who study Constitu- 
tions; but there is another peculiarity in 
the arrangements which may yet produce 
effects which will not be popular in Ger- 
many. No House of Lords so powerful 
was ever yet constructed. It is a co-ordi- 
nate branch of the Central Legislature, 
and it is filled by men who must be Con- 
servative, who cannot be without follow- 
ings, who are all men in high military com- 
mand, who have prestige such as can never 
belong to mere nobles, who debate in secret 
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and whose number cannot be increased. 
Each member is protected by immunities 
such as no noble ever possessed —is, in 
fact, avowedly beyond the law, whether lo- 
cal or Imperial — cannot be menaced with- 
out treason, or severely criticised without 
danger of the law which punishes in- 
sult to German Sovereigns. The immense 
strength of the American Senate when o 
posed to the House of Representatives is 
the most striking feature in American pol- 
itics, and its strength is derived from the 
fact that its members represent States in- 
stead of districts. So will the Imperial 
Councillors, while they will enjoy in addi- 
tion the advantages of their Royal rank, 
and their influence, sure to be great over 
local elections. Should they rally round 
their chief, instead of quarrelling with him, 
as they are very likely to do, they will form 
a Conservative power against which the 
tide of popular feeling may break for 
ears in vain. We all remember King 
illiam’s struggle of years against the 
majority of his own Parliament; and the 
Council, if united, will be King William 
plus all the Princes of the Fatherland, pro- 
tected from individual responsibility, and 
wielding powers secured to them by treaties 
as well as by the Constitution and by Par- 
liamentary vote. We shall be curious to 
see if, whenever the hour of resistance ar- 
rives, the Council can be overborne or gi 
lenced without an insurrection. Pra 
cally, we presume, the Kaiser woul 
before matters arrived at that poin 
draw with him the majority of Councillors ; 
but they may, without incurring that dan- 
ger, delay reforms for years, and concen- 
trate on themselves the odium which in 
other countries is borne by the aristocracy. 













Tue Swiss Federal Council has issued a mes- | to give the subject its special attention. 


As to 


sage to the Federal Assembly, in which it points! the belief which has repeatedly been expressed 


out the injury which would be caused to Switz- 
erland by the annexation of Alsace and Lor- 
raine to Germany. The effect of this annexa- 
tion would be, it says, to make Basle an enclave 
in German territory, as Geneva now is in French 
territory; the direct communication between 
Basle and France would thus be made much 
more difficult, and its important banking connec- 
tion with Mulhouse would be entirely destroyed. 
Notwithstanding this the Council does not con- 
sider that at this moment, when there is still 
great uncertainty as to the result of the war, it 


would be proper to enter upon any diplomatic | German authoricies.”” 


action in the matter. It will, however, continue 


in Switzerland that the annexation of Alsace and 
| Lorraine would lead to a claim for the Swiss 
districts on the right bank of the Rhine, in- 
;cluding Schaffhausen and Little Basle, the 


; Council says it has no anxiety on this point. 


**It is scarcely credible that Germany should 
ever bring forward the principle that the Rhine 
should form her frontier on the south-west, and 
not on the west and north-west. Such a logical 
absurdity cannot be accepted ever in politics, 
and we have not the smallest ground for believ- 
ing that any such plan is contemplated by the 





Pall Mall Gazette, 
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ATTENTION is now directed in an unusual de- 

to the subject of military religion; there- 

fore the following remarks of Prince Eugéne, 

written shortly before his death, may be of 
some use to the young inquirer : — 


I have been happy (says Prince Eugéne) in this 
life, and I wish to be so in the other. There 
are old dragoons who will pray to Heaven for me, 
and I have more faith in their prayers than in those 
of all the old women of the court and of the city 
clergy. The fine music, whether simple or more 
obstreperous, of the divine service delights me. The 
one has something religious, which awes the soul; 
the other reminds me by the flourish of trumpets 
and kettledrums, which so often led my soldiers to 
victory, of the God of tiosts who has blessed our 
arms. J have scarcely had time to sin; but I have 
set a bad example, perhaps, without ag ye be 7 
my negligence of the forms of —. in which 
have, however, invariably believed. I have some- 
times spoken evil of people, but only when [ thought 
myself obliged to do so; and have said, ‘“‘ Such aone 
is a coward, and such a one is a scoundrel.” I have 
sometimes given way to passion; but who could 
help swearing to see a general or a regiment that 
did not do their duty, or an adjutant who did not 
understand one? I have been careless as a soldier, 
and lived like a philosopher. I wish to die as a 
Christian. 1 never liked swaggerers either in war or 

gion. Pall Mall Gazette. 


Tue last great land slip at Whitby occurred 
in 1787, and the present one is only the contin- 
uation of a process which has been going on for 
many hundreds of years. The sea is steadily 


gaining on the land of the east coast of England, 
especially where the geological formation is not- 


of a kind that offers great resistance. But in its 
attacks on high rocky coasts, such as Whitby 
presents, after a long period of gradual under- 
mining, a sudden catastrophe ensues. The 
land cracks at the base, the houses on it slip 
down, and the rock above cracks and topples 
over or sinks abruptly, leaving a vast fissure or 
depression. From Hull nearly up to Flam- 
borough the coast is like a bank composed of 
sand, pebbles, &c., and village after village has 
been silently swept away. According to Pro- 
fessor Phillips, this waste has been calculated 
as going on at a rate of about ‘* two and a half 
yards in the year, which upon thirty-six miles of 
coast would amount to thirty acres. One mile 
in breadth has been lost since the Norman con- 
quest, and two miles since the Romans occupied 
Eburacum.”’ Kilusca finally disappeared in 
1836 Ravenspurm and Outhorne, with its 
church and burial ground, have vanished. On 
old Yorkshire maps the words are still to be 
seen —‘* Here stood Auburn, which was washed 
away by the sea;’’ *‘ Hartburn, washed away 
by the sea;’’ ** Hyde, lost in the sea.” In 
ancient documents mention is made of other 

laces —Frismerk, Tharlesthorpe, Redmayr, 

ennysmerk, Upsal, Pottersfleet. None of them 
are to be seen at the present day. Hornsea, 
which now overlooks the sea, was once, accord- 
ing to tradition, ten miles distant from it, At 
Bridlington, the gradual waste and breakdown 
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of the cliffs are very apparent. When we reach 
the chalk base nearer to Flamborough the rock 
decays and yields up; nevertheless, it is certain 
that the sea gains. The small islands or isolat- 
ed columns of chalk which stand up in the sea 
off Flamborough Head, have no doubt once been 
joined to the mainland, Spurn Point, or Head, 
on which stands the lighthouse, owes its safety 
to a curious balance of forces. It stands at the 
mouth of the Humber, at the extreme south-east 
extremity of Yorkshire, and is a long, narrow, 
crescent-shaped bank. On the south side it is 
often wasted by the currents; but fresh mate- 
rials are continually brought to it on the other 
side by the tide from the cliffs further north, as 
they gradually crumble away into the sea. To 
quote Professor Phillips, ‘‘ it is out of the ruin 
of Holderness that the Spurn is constituted and 
maintained.”” On the other hand it is stated 
that the sea is receding on our western coast. 
If this double action continues, it may be in the 
future that Liverpool will find itself an inland 
town, with a dried-up harbour, when, Hornsea, 
Bridlington, and Whitby are only names of the 
past. Pall Mall Gazette. 


Nie travellers, says a letter from Cairo, are 
not ‘as yet very numerous, nor probably will 
they come if the war continues. The way 
through France by Marseilles being shut up has 
probably something to do with it. People shrink 
from the sea voyage from Southampton, and the 
necessity of taking their passage weeks before- 
hand; and the Brindisi route is looked upon as 
a doubtful sort of experiment — the long railway 
journey, and the possible bad boat, were always 
deterring causes; now few of the people even 
who have some knowledge of continental travel- 
ling know how to get to Brindisi. The mails 
by that route continue to arrive very punctu- 
ally. There can be hardly any doubt that un- 
der no circumstances will they ever again go by 
Marseilles. The English Government will 
probably enforce the clause in their contract 
with the Peninsular and Oriental Company, by 
which the latter are obliged, with three months’ 
notice, to commence running steamers from 
Brindisi. Two well-known people here are at 
present taking their share in the defence of 
Paris — M. de Lesseps and M. Mariette. Stu- 
dents of Egyptian antiquities will regret the ab- 
sence of the latter, as all exploration and dis- 
covery is at a standstill, and the museum at 
Boolak is shorn of its chief beauty — the mag- 
nificent collection of gold ornaments, placed 
safely under lock and key by M. Mariette be- 
fore leaving for his usual summer visit to 
France. Mr. Rogers, the consul here, has been 
fortunate enough to obtain permission to have a 
cast taken of the trilingual stone found by M. 
Mariette two or three years ago at San, the an- 
cient Tanis, It is to be sent to the British Mu- 
seum very shortly. Pall Mall Gazette. 





